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CRITICAL ESSAYS OF THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY, 1700-1725 


Bdited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Wi.arp H. 
Dur#AM, Ph.D., Instructor in English, Sheffield Scien- 
ao School, Yale University. 


. Durham has wy a number of rare critical essays from 
inet remote shelves and bas grouped them in the present volume, 

th enough of those better known to represent fairly the various 
4 of English critical thought current at that time. 


8vo. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 445 pp. Index. $1.75 net. 


A MANUAL OF THE WRITINGS IN 
MIDDLE ENGLISH, 1050-1400 


By JOHN EDWIN WELLS, M.L., M.A. 
Professor of English, Betoit College. (Connecticut Acad- 
emy Publication.) 

“The work is not a history, but a handbook. It seeks te record the 
generally or commonly accepted views of scholars on the pertinent 
matters.""—-From the Author’s Preface. 


(In preparation.) 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MEDIEVAL FRENCH 
LITERATURE FOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES. 


By LUCIEN FOULET 


Edited by ALBERT SCHINZ, Ph.D., and Grorce H. UNDER- 
woop, Ph.D., Department of French Language and Lit- 
erature, Smith College. 

A FL .. of books essential to an adequate ta of medieval liter- 
Smith College by M. 


originally prepared Lucien Foulet, 
which preved of such value that ar ts — made for its pub- 


lication in such a form as to be of service to other college libraries 
and to students of medieval literature. 


12mo. 30 pp. Paper binding, 25c. net; board binding, 
40c. net. 


THE COLLEGE CHAUCER 
Edited, with Notes and Glossary, by Henry Nosie Mac- 
CRACKEN, Ph.D., President of Vassar College. 
“The best edition for all ordimary purposes.’""—A. L. A. Booktist. 
(Second Printing.) 12mo. Cloth binding. 713 pp. $1.50 net. 


A SELECTION OF LATIN VERSE 


NOTES TO A SELECTION OF LATIN 
VERSE 


Edited by Henry D. Witp, Georce E. Howes, Monroe 
N. Wemore, Joun S. GaLBRaITH, and ALFrRep M. DaMg, 
Instructors in Latin, Williams College. 


**The members of the Latin department of Williams College deserve 
much credit for preparing this attractive little anthology of Latin 
verse.""—The Classical Journal. 


16mo. Text, 184 pp. Notes, 63 pp. Text alone, cloth 
binding, 75c. net; notes alone, cloth binding, 40c. net; 
notes alone, paper binding, 30c. net; text and notes, cloth 
binding, $1.00 net. 


SOME TEXTUAL DIFFICULTIES IN 
SHAKESPEARE 


By CHARLES D. STEWART 
(Published under the Auspices of the Elizabethan Club 
of Yale University.) 


“Contains the soundest, most sensible, most forcible Shakespearian 
wisdom that bas appeared in many years.""—The Boston Tranecript. 


12mo. Cloth binding. 251 pp. Index. Price $1.85 net. 








CICERO OF ARPINUM 


A Political and Literary Biography, being a Contribution 
to the History of Ancient Civilization, and a Guide to 
the Study of Cicero’s Writings. 


By ERNEST G. SIHLER, Ph.D 
Professor of the Latin Language and Literature, New 
York University. 


‘In this fall treatment of the orater and his surroundings, Pro 
fessor Sibler has made a valuable contribution to Ciceronlap liter- 
ature.’"—-The Athenaum. 


8vo. Cloth binding. 487 pp. Bibliography. Indez. $2.50 net. 


CIVILIZATION AND CLIMATE 


By ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON, Ph.D. 
Author of “The Pulse of Asia.” 

The author's investigations cover a wide range of humap activity 
as affected by climate—his deductions based en these data are most 
interesting. 
8vo. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 275 pp. Diagrams. Ap- 

pendix. Index. $2.50 net. 


PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN 
GEOLOGY 


By WILLIAM NORTH RICE, FRANK D. ADAMS, 
ARTHUR P. COLEMAN, CHARLES D. WAL- 
COTT, WALDEMAR LINDGREN, FREDERICK 
LESLIE RANSOME, and WILLIAM D. MATTHEW. 
(Silliman Memorial Lectures.) 


‘The volume holds an important place in the progress of geology, 
elucidating and evaluating the principles and relations which co- 
ordipate the ever-accumulating mass of detail, and directing the fur- 
ther progress of research which in tarn makes« more securate our 
knowledge of the past.''—American Journal of Sctence. 
8vo. Cloth binding. 340 pp. 68 illustrations Maps. 

Index. $4.00 net. 


THE PROBLEM OF VOLCANISM 
By JOSEPH P. IDDINGS, Ph.D., Sc.D. 


(Silliman Memorial Lectures.) 

“It is distinctly a successful achievement, to be vunqualifiedly 
commended to all students of geology in genera) or of volcante activ- 
ity in particular.’’—Scientific American 
8vo. Cloth binding. 273 pp. 16 photogravurcs, 70 half- 

tones. Chart. Index. $5.00 net 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE WAR 


Neutral Rights, Belligerent Claims and American 
Commerce, in the Years 1914-1915. 


By EDWIN J. CLAPP 
Professor of Economics, New York University. 
This book, the firet authoritative work showing the actual effect on 
this country of the great European struggle, discloses bow Iinterna- 
tional lawlessness affects America, as a type of the nenfral nations 
of the world 
12mo. 368 pp. Inder. Appendiz. $1.50 net. 


WRITINGS ON AMERICAN 
HISTORY, 1913 


A Bibliography of Books and Articles on United States 
and Canadian History Published during the Year 1915, 
with some Memoranda on Other Portions of America. 
Compiled by Grace GARDNER GRIFTTN. 

Includes both magazine and book matter, listed under epochs and 
geographically as well. 

Imperial 8vo. Cloth binding. 198 pp. Inder. $2.00 net. 
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RECENT BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 








ENGLISH 
HALLECK AND BARBOUR’S READINGS 
FROM LITERATURE 85 cents 
Edited by REUBEN POST HALLECK, M.A., LL.D., and 
ELIZABETH GRAEME BARBOUR, B.A., Head of English 
Department, Girls’ High School, Louisville, Ky. 


BEN JONSON 70 cents 
“Every Man in His Humour,” “Volpone,” “Epicaene,” “The 
Alchemist.” With an Introduction by ERNEST RHYS, 
Editor of Dekker’s Plays, etc. 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


HARRIS’S GERMAN GRAMMAR $1.00 
By CHARLES HARRIS, Ph.D., Professor of German, West- 
ern Reserve University. 


TRUSCOTT AND SMITH’S ELEMENTARY 
GERMAN COMPOSITION 50 cents 
By FREDERICK W. TRUSCOTT, Ph.D., Professor of Ger- 
man, West Virginia University, and SIMEON C. SMITH, 
A.M., Associate Professor of Rhetoric, West Virginia 
University. 


MERAS’S LE PREMIER LIVRE 64 cents 
By ALBERT A. MERAS, Ph.D., Chairman, Department of 
French and Spanish, Newtown High School, New York, 
and Lecturer on the French Language and Literature, 
New York University, and B. MERAS, Director of Stern’s 
School of Languages, New York. 


ANCIENT LANGUAGES 
MITCHELL’S WRITING OF 
NARRATIVE LATIN $1.10 
By BENJAMIN W. MITCHELL, Ph.D., Professor of Latin 
and Head of Department of Ancient and Modern Languages, 
Central High School, Philadelphia. 


SMILEY AND STORKE’S FIRST YEAR 
LATIN COURSE $1.00 
By JAMES B. SMILEY, Principal, and HELEN L. 
STORKE, Instructor in Latin, Lincoln High School, Cleve 
land, Ohio. 


FORMAN’S ARISTOPHANES’S CLOUDS $1.50 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by LEWIS LEAMING 
FORMAN, Ph.D., formerly of Cornell University. 


AGRICULTURE 


BRACE AND MAYNE’S FARM SHOP WORK $1.00 
By GEORGE M. BRACE, Director of Manual Training, 
Central High School, St. Paul, Minn., and D. D. MAYNE, 
Principal of School of Agriculture and Professor of Agri- 
cultural Pedagogics, University of Minnesota, 


IVINS AND MERRILL’S PRACTICAL 
LESSONS IN AGRICULTURE 84 cents 
By LESTER 8S. IVINS, State Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education, State Department of Education, Ohio, and 
FREDERICK A. MERRILL, Department of Nature Study, 
State Normal School, Athens, Ga. 


BOOKKEEPING 
BELDING’S ACCOUNTS AND 
ACCOUNTING PRACTICE 90 cents 
By ALBERT G. BELDING, First Assistant, High School of 
Commerce, New York, N. Y., formerly Dean of Department 
of Foreign Commerce, Higher Commercial School, Kobe, 
Japan. 








SCIENCE 
CLARK’S INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE $1.20 


By BERTHA MAY CLARK, Ph.D., Head of Science De- 
partment, William Penn High School, Philadelphia. 


HUNTER’S CIVIC BIOLOGY $1.25 
By GEORGE WILLIAM HUNTER, A.M., Head of the 
Department of Biology, DeWitt Clinton High School, New 
York, N. Y. 


BLANCHARD AND WADE’S 
FOUNDATIONS OF CHEMISTRY $1.25 
By ARTHUR A. BLANCHARD, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
of Inorganic Chemistry, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and FRANK B. WADE, B.S., Head of the Depart- 
— - Chemistry, Shortridge High School, Indianapo- 
is, Ind. 


WEED’S{CHEMISTRY IN THE HOME $1.20 


By HENRY T. WEED, Head of the Science Department, 
Manual Training School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WILLIAMS AND WHITMAN’S LABORATORY 
EXERCISES IN GENERAL CHEMISTRY 32 cents 
With Loose Leaf Binder, 72 cents 
By ROLAND H. WILLIAMS, A.M., Head of Department 
of Science, Horace Mann School, and Instructor in Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and WALTER 4G. 
WHITMAN, A.M., formerly Instructor in Science, State 
Normal School, Salem, Mass. 


EVERLY, BLOUNT, AND WALTON’S BRIEF 
LABORATORY COURSE IN PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY 32 cents 


With Loose Leaf Binder, 72 cents 


By LU LESTER EVERLY, M.A., Principal of St. Paul 
Normal School, and RALPH E. BLOUNT, A.B., and 
CALVIN L. WALTON, Ph.D., Teachers in Chicago High 
Schools. 


COULTER’S BOTANICAL NOTEBOOK AND 
LABORATORY MANUAL 32 cents 


With Loose Leaf Binder, 72 cents 


By JOHN GAYLORD COULTER, Ph.D., Critic Teacher of 
Biology, University High School, Normal, Ill. 


MATHEMATICS 
MILNE’SJSECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA 88 cents 
By WILLIAM J. MILNE, Ph.D., LL.D., Late President, 
New York State College for Teachers, Albany. 
ROBBINS’S NEW PLANE GEOMETRY 80 cents 
By EDWARD RUTLEDGE ROBBINS, A.B., formerly of 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 
RIVENBURG’SJREVIEW OF ALGEBRA 36 cents 


By ROMEYN HENRY RIVENBURG, A.M., Head of the 
Department of Mathematics, The Peddie Institute, Hights- 


town, N. J. 
HISTORY 


MOREY’S ANCIENT PEOPLES $1.50 


By WM. C. MOREY, Professor of History and Political 
Science, University of Rochester. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


NEW YORK 
ATLANTA 





BOSTON 





CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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BOOKS FOR THE USE OF 
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History and Government Literature 
Munro, W.B. A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MUNICI- Kittredge, G. L. CHAUCER AND HIS POETRY. 
PAL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED | 230 pp. $1.25. 
STATES. 486 pp. $2.50. An interpretation of Chaucer the humanist—nx 
A classified list of the best materials available for study sentative of his age and therefore significant to al! 


in every branch of municipal affairs. | Santayana, George. THREE PHI LOSOPHICAL 
Lowell, A.L. THE GOVERNMENTS OF FRANCE, | POETS. 215 pp. $2.25. 


| 
Italy and Germany. 217 . $1.25. | An appreciative study of Lucretius, Dante, and Goct! 
An abridgment and revision of the huthor's well-known | Schofield, W. H. CHIVALRY IN ENGLISH LIT- 
“Governments and Parties of Continental Europe.” | ERATURE. 294 pp. $2.25. 

} 

} 


Matthews, Nathan. MUNICIPAL CHARTERS. | Lectures on Chaucer, Malory, Spenser, and Shakspe 
210 pp. $2.00. Campbell, O. J., Jr. THE COMEDIES OF HOL- | 
A practical handbook of municipal charter-making. BERG. 363 pp. $2.50. 

Hart, A. B. MANUAL OF AMERICAN HIS- A study of one of the greatest Danish writers. 


TORY, DIPLOMACY AND GOVERNMENT. | Post, C.R. MEDIAZ-VAL SPANISH ALLEGORY. 


554 pp. $2.00. | 331 pp. $2.50. : 
Outlines of three detailed courses in history, diplomacy, Sraces the Covelopment of Castilian allego i : ran 
and government. Bernbaum, E. THE MARY CARLETON NAR- 


Turner, F. J. REFERENCES ON THE HIS- | RATIVES. 106 pp. $1.00. | 


TORY OF THE WEST. 130 »p. 75 cents. A missing chapter in the history of the English 
A topical outline and bibliography i the histori- | Whitmore, C. E. THE SUPERNATUR. AL IN 
cal, economic, social, and political growth of the West. TRAGEDY. /n Press. 








. . Langley, E..F. THE POEMS OF GIACOMO DA 
Economics and Sociology *LENTINO. 191 pp. $1.50. 
Taussig, F.W. SOME ASPECTS OF THE TARIFF Harvard Studies in Romance Lan 
QUESTION. 385 pp. $2.00. ; 
~ nn oe — problems “4 —— _ = Science 
ustrations from the sugar, steel, and textile industries. NU 
Carver, T. N. ESSAYS IN SOCIAL JuSTICE. | “#!! EH. COLLEGE. 8 pp. 80 cents. MEAIOAS. 
oe the principles of human conflict and Oe ee ee ceeee ae Detar 
social justice in terms of economic competition. me eg HYPERBOLIC = 
Shaw, A.W. PROBLEMS IN MARKET DISTRI- | op gg og, oy > ving lla 
ee eee Yam of distribution | NURSES CURERS GETSEES SO G BOW HEINE Of | 
Thompson, C.B. SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. ae ATORY | | 
878 pp. .00. a ee 
| en Taylor system of management; what it is, and how oe ee ee eee: Se eee ee | 
works. 


Durand E D. THE TRUST PROBLEM $1 00 Vitruvius. TEN BOOKS ON ARCHIi1 i ‘ECTURE. 
Chapters on the necessity of prohibition or regulation Translated by M. H. Morgan. 319 pp. Illus. #3 nar 
and the alleged advantages of combination. A careful translation of a work that has exer l a | 


Dewing, re Ss. CORPORATE PROMOTIONS lasting influence on architecture. a 
AND REORGANIZATIONS. 615 pp. $2.50. | Cannon: WW: B.A LABORATORY COURSE IN 


A history of the promotion, failure, and reorganization : } 








of fourteen large industrial combinations. ee at anaes in medical schoo! } 
Cole, W. M. PROBLEMS IN THE PRINCI- | Yerkes, R. M., an ue, D. W. MATERIALS 

PLES OF ACCOUNTING. 102 pp. 85 cents. FOR A STUDY OF SELF. $1.00. 

Designed for use with the author’s “Accounts: Their An outline with questions covering important phases of 

Construction and Interpretation.” physical and mental inheritance. | 

A complete catalogue of the publications issued by the Press will be sent on application 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS | 


| CAMBRIDGE MASSACHUSETTS 
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HARPER’S BOOKS FOR COLLEGE CLASSES 








Source Problems in English History 

By Prof. ALBERT BEEBE WHITE and Prof. WALLACE 
NOTESTEIN, of the University of Minnesota. With an intro- 
duction by Prof. DANA CARLETON MUNRO, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 school. 


‘Among ite strong points three especially may be enumerated. The stress 
is laid upon the development of the English Government. The connection between 
English institutions and those of New England is b t out. . The 
connection between the present and the past is well brought out. . . . I am 
confident that this book is the most valuable aid which has been prepared for 
the teaching of English history in secondary schools or in elementary college 
classes.’'——-Prof. Dana CaRLeToN Munro. 


Parallel Source Problems in Medizval History 

By FREDERIC DUNCALF, Adjunct Professor of History, Uni- 
versity of Texas, and AUGUST C. KREY, Instructor in His- 
tory, University of Illinois. With an introduction by Prof. 
DANA CARLETON MUNRO. $1.10 school. 
A book which has obtained immediate approval and many adoptions. One 

keen reviewer wrote, ‘‘The thorough carrying out of the method will afford 

critical training such as few students of history, we fear, now get in either 

school or college." Pronounced the best book on the subject. 


Source Problems on the French Revolution 

By FRED MORROW FLING, Professor of History, University of 
Nebraska, and HELENE DRESSER FLING, M.A. $1.10 school 
“The evolution from the memorization of a text-book to a scientific critical 

study of historical evidence is well presented in Prof. Piiegs ‘Source Problems. 

It is laboratory work in history and has the same justification as laboratory 

intr‘ Soy H-Tree aciences. It is unquestionably a valuable method of study.”’ 

6 . 


Party Government in the United States of America 

iy WILLIAM MILLIGAN SLOANE, Seth Low Professor of 
American History in Columbia University. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net. 

“The author's method is primarily, as it should be, historical. . . For 

a running commentary on the growth of party government in the country written 

in the large by a student of world history, and therefore invol some de- 

tached points of view, and a wealth of allusion likely to be bey the reach 

of the narrower specialists in the field, Professor Sleane’s book will probably 


stand for some time in a class by i .'—The Dial. 





A Guide to Good English 
By ROBERT PALFREY UTTER, Associate Professor of English 
in Amherst College. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net, 


The first part deals with spelling, punctuation, , sentence and para 
graph structure indexed under the symbols used instructors in correcting 
theses. The second = ex me applied to expository and argumenta- 
tive writing. The third part treats of p and English grammar. 


vede mecum which will save the teacher's time, give students needed 
aid, and prove constantly useful to the general public.’ 


Applied City Government 

By HERMAN G. JAMES, Associate Professor of Government and 
Director of the Bureau of Municipal Research at the Univer. 
sity of Texas. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents school. 
“It is far and away the best work on Municipal Government I have ever 

read. It combines the theory—the municipal ideal—with a practical draft of 

provisions for a model city charter in a manner that is really admirable.’ 

—Ws. Dopisr Foutxe. 


“THE STANDARD AMERICAN HISTORY” 


The American Nation: A History by Associated Scholars 
Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Professor of Govern- 
ment in Harvard University. 
27 vols. $2.00 net per vol.; if bought in groups, $1.80 per vol. 
The class use of separate volumes fer the study of special periods is con- 
stantly —a while the complete set is found more and more necessary for 
every library. 


Social and Economic Forces in American History 
From the American Nation. Net $1.50 


The Odd Number 
Stories selected from Guy de Maupassant, with an introduction 
by Henry James. 16mo. $1.00. 


Dame Care By HERMAN SUDERMANN. $1.00. 
Ten Tales sy FRANCOIS COPPEE. 


With an introduction by Brander Matthews, Professor of Dra- 
matic Literature in Columbia University. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. SELECTED LISTS SENT ON REQUEST. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK 
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library, and the home. 


portrait of the author. 


“Not to be excelled.”—School Journal. 


“Will meet the wants of every lover of the poets.” —Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
“Is highly recommended to students.” —Poet Lore. 


For sale by all dealers. 





‘* Books like these at their prices are a kindness to the public.’ 


CROWELL’S ASTOR POETS 


This edition is especially adapted for the schoolroom, the 
The volumes are not too 
handle, but will be found well printed and neatly bound. 
In nearly all instances biographical introductions, complete 
notes and indices are included, together with a frontispiece 


85 vols. 


‘An edition that will be found satisfactory on all points.”—Los Angeles Herald. 


Send for sample volume. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY - - NEW YORK 





fine to 


Cloth, 12mo, per vol. $0.60 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY ROLL OF 
SERVICE, 1914-1915 
Edited by E. S. Cratc, M.A., Assistant Registrar of the 
University. 
ee, Oe es ORO... co ccceceanccesecs net 85c 


THE OXFORD ROLL OF SERVICE is an attempt to provide 
some permanent record of those members of the University 
who have given their services for the defence of their country 
during the present war. 


The body of the work contains a list of the names of those 
serving, arranged under their Colleges, with their ranks and 
regiments, dates of matriculation, and any distinctions which 
have been awarded to them, and a general index facilitates 
reference and shows the date of matriculation and University 
degree, if any. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF 
SIR EDWARD GREY, 1906-1915 
By GILBert Murray 


tn ns ceesinnvakees danced net 50c 
THE WAR SPEECHES OF 
WILLIAM PITT THE YOUNGER 
Selected, and with Introduction, by R. CoupLanp 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 408.........0. ce eens net $1.00 


“There is not a speech which, if we substitute the German 

Emperor for Napoleon, and Germany for France, does not con- 

tain something precisely applicable to the situation of ourselves 

— of the British Empire in the present crisis.”"—Pall Mall 
azette. 


THE GREAT WAR AND 
WHAT IT MEANS FOR EUROPE 
By Murtet O. Davis 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 118, with six maps...... net 40¢ 


OXFORD MAP OF THE WESTERN WAR AREA. 
The Seine Basin, Belgium, and the Rhine Lands 
Edited by A. J. HERBERTSON 
60 x 60. Unmounted, net, $4.15; mounted... .net $5.00 
This map can also be had without names. 
Unmounted, net, $3.40; mounted............ net $4.15 


POLITICAL’ IDEALS: THEIR NATURE 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


An essay by C. DELISLE BuRNS 


EE , G  adcnedeweccsecccceced net 85c 


The author’s thesis is that modern politics is governed by the 
conceptions men have of a state of things which would be better 
than the present. 


“I am simply delighted with Burns’ ‘Political Ideals,’ and shall 
employ it as a text... . It is admirable in plan and style.”— 
Wm. J. Newlin, Prof. of Philosophy, Amherst College. 

THE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE 
Julius Cesar, 86 pp. 
Macbeth, 100 pp. 
Twelfth Night, 122 pp. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by G. S. Gorpon 
SE ME MOND DOEB. ccccccceccccscececcces net 35¢ 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. BOOK III. 
Edited by C. B. WHEELER 
COUR, OD. -GOs 6.06 ince cer cccccsievcsc net 40c 





A SHORT HISTORICAL LATIN GRAMMAR 
By W.M. Lrypsay. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 230. ...... ccc eeeeees net $1.40 
A new edition of a work that has been out of print for some 
years, and for which there has been a great demand 


P. OVIDI NASONIS. Tristium Libri Quinque 
ex Ponto Libri Quattuor Hallieutica Fragmenta 


Edited by $. G. OWEN 
Comants Gee, GIOGR, IPO. BEB. oc cw sccncccsccees net 75¢ 
Oxford Classical Texts. 
A BOOK OF LATIN VERSE 
Collected by H. W. Garrop, Compiler of the Oxford 
Book of Latin Verse 
Crown Svo, cloth, PP. 907... 0. cece cccccceees net goc 


The principle of selection has been that, with a few exceptions, 
only whole pieces should be admitted. The notes are as tew 
and as brief as possible, merely indicating the interpretation 
that seemed on the whole the most satisfactory 


APULEI APOLOGIA SIVE PRO SE 

DE MAGIA LIBER 
With introduction and commentary by H. E. 

and A. S. OWEN 

Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 374. ....-..++eee eens net $2.50 
A full critical and explanatory commentary on the Apologia, 
which has found no modern commentator, despite its intrinsi 
interest. 

AN INDEX OF THE ADVERBS OF TERENCE 
By E. A. JUNKs 


BUTLER 


Demy 8v0, paper, Pp. 32.06.02 ccc eecceceees net 85 
TAMANGO 

Par Prosper Mérimée 

Crown 8vo, limp cloth, pp. 23.......-.50005. met 1Sc 


MADAME DE STAEL AND THE SPREAD OF 
GERMAN LITERATURE 


By EMMA GertrRUDE JAEcK, Ph.D 
(Germanic Literature and Culture Series) 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 304. .....0620 eee eeeees net 75¢ 
AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL ATLAS: Physical, 
Political, Economic and Historical 
By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW . . 
Compiled and edited, with an Introduction to the His- 
torical Section, by K. R. Cramp 


MO, MEOM, OD. Bho cccvccvvcvcceseacssecaceses net 60¢ 
EXERCISES IN LABORATORY 
MATHEMATICS 

gy A. W. Lucy 

Crown 8vo0, cloth, pp. 2460....... 6.0 c cece eens net goc 


PARADIGMS AND EXERCISES IN 
SYRIAC GRAMMAR 


jy THeopore H. Rosinson, M.A., B.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 148......6000005: . net $1.75 


A popular grammar of the Syriac language, of particular value, 
as nearly all the available grammars are either antiquated or 
out of print. 








AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR SENT BY THE PUBLISHERS. 


Oxford University Press American Branch, 
en SP SS ES eC 7 EET TEA A Oa 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


35 West 32d St., New York 
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SOME OF THIS SEASON’S IMPORTANT BOOKS 





READINGS IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

By MEYER BLOOMFIELD, Director of the Boston Vocation Bureau. 

Into this timely volume are gathered together the most significant magazine articles, addresses, and other 
published and unpublished contributions to the literature of vocational guidance. 723 pages, $2.25. 


GERMANY SINCE 1740 

By GEORGE MADISON PRIEST, of Princeton University. 

A brief and well-written study of the development of modern Germany, considered in relation to art, letters, 
philosophy, and politics. Maps and genealogical and chronological tables add to the usefulness of this clean-cut 
little book. It tells the story of Germany down to the outbreak of the present war in August, 1914. 


199 pages, $1.25. 
THE SCHOLIA ON THE AVES OF ARISTOPHANES 
By JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, of Harvard University. 
The body of the book contains a transcript of the text of the play and opposite this, page for page, the 
scholia with the editor’s notes. Preceding this is a one hundred page introduction on the origin, development, 
transmission, and extant sources of the old Greek commentary. cxii + 378 pages, $3.50. 


READINGS FROM AMERICAN LITERATURE 

By MARY EDWARDS CALHOUN and EMMA LENORE MacALARNEY. 

An anthology of the best in American prose and verse which will be found especially valuable for the colo- 
nial period, in that it reproduces many selections now obtainable only in rare and costly editions. 


635 pages, $1.40. 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL BEFORE THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

By ANNETTE BROWN HOPKINS and HELEN SARD HUGHES. 

This volume contains a collection of long excerpts from eighteen novels arranged chronologically, from Ma- 
lory’s Mort D’Arthur down to Jane Austen. The historical introduction and the bibliography will be found of 
great assistance to the student. 794 pages, $1.60. 


GEOGRAPHIC INFLUENCES IN OLD TESTAMENT MASTERPIECES 
By LAURA H. WILD, of Lake Erie College. 
An entirely non-sectarian attempt to mterpret the magnificent literature of the Old Testament through the 
geography of Palestine. It furnishes a vivid picture of that beautiful country. 182 pages, $1.00. 


TYPICAL NEWSPAPER STORIES 
By H. F. HARRINGTON 


A collection of successful newspaper stories for the inspiration and emulation of young journalists. 


Ready this fal. 
READINGS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
By DAVID SAVILLE MUZZEY, Barnard College, Columbia University. 
This is a source book covering every phase and aspect of the development of America as a nation. The vol- 
ume contains about 125 extracts. Ready this fall. 


GROWTH OF AMERICAN STATE CONSTITUTIONS 

By JAMES QUAYLE DEALEY, Brown University. 

Part | of this significant book treats of the historical growth of American state constitutions; Part II com- 
pares those now in use; Part III, by tracing the trend of the past one hundred and forty years, points out the 
probable line of change for the future. 308 pages, $1.40. 
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TEXTBOOKS AND THE STATE. 





The importance of textbooks as an ele- 
ment of our educational system may be 
gauged from the fact that we spend upon 
them no less than two-thirds as much as we 
spend upon chewing-gum. Yet the $17,000,- 
000 thus invested is but 2 per cent. of our 
entire bill for education. For each pupil in 
the public schools, the cost of books is on 
the average 78 cents a year. A negligible 
item! An item, at least, so small in the total 
budget that the only question likely to arise 
in connection with it is whether we are 
getting in our particular school the best 
books on the market. So one would reason 
who was guided solely by the figures. The 
facts are far otherwise. So large does the 
cost of textbooks appear in the eyes of leg- 
islators that they are influenced to take one 
or both of two lines of action regarding 
them. One of these is to furnish such books 
to pupils free. This movement seems to be 
gradually spreading over the country. Maine, 
for instance, compels her towns to provide 
free textbooks, but the local school commit- 
tee may contract with publishers as to the 
price for the books sold to parents who 
wish to pay for them. In Minnesota, the 
district board may provide free books or sell 
them at cost. The direction in which this 
regulation looks is indicated by the further 
provision that the question of free books 
must be voted upon, if as few as five persons 
request such an election. 

The other line of action towards which 
legislators are occasionally influenced by 
their view of the cost of textbooks is to place 
the choosing and printing of these books in 





| 





the hands of the State. This movement has 
never gained great headway, but now and 
then it appears in a new capital. Alabama | 
is considering this step, as Georgia, Kansas, 
and California have considered it before her. 
Two years ago, Georgia appointed a Joint | 
Legislative Commission of eight to investi- | 
gate the subject. This Commission reported 
adversely to the project, and the matter was | 
dropped. The same winter, Kansas created | 
a State School-Book Commission, with pow- | 
er, among other things, “to purchase neces- 
sary machinery, type, and other printing and 
binding material, to print and bind school 
books, to procure copyrights for same, or to | 
contract for the right to publish said school 
books, on a royalty basis, and to provide for 
the preparation, publication, purchase, sale, | 
and distribution of a State series of school 
textbooks at cost, making appropriations | 
therefor.” In accordance with this law, a| 
“History of Kansas” was written by a coun- 
ty superintendent, and its crudities were | 
ironed out by one or two professors in a | 
higher educational institution of the State. 
But the point upon which stress is always 
laid is not the quality, editorial or mechan- 
ical, of books published by the State, but 
their low cost. The “History” was sold for | 
22 cents, a book of literary selections for 18 
cents. Did the State come out ahead, or did | 
it not? The answer is that nobody knows. 
As is usual in balance-sheets of State-made_ 
articles, no account is taken of elements of | 
cost that are included in private estimates | 
as a matter of course. A State is above tak- | 
ing notice of “overhead charges.” Why 


should it trouble itself about interest on the 
investment, depreciation of plant, even sal-| 


| privilege of making her own whistle. 
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| aries, storage, insurance, postage, and so on? 
Kansas has invested $230,000 in this ven- 
ture. The interest on this sum at 6 per 
cent. would amount to $13,800 annually. It 
is obvious that the omission of items like 
this renders any estimate of cost almost 
valueless. The one thing certain is that 
whether she paid more to private publishers 
than she is paying now, at least she knew 
how much she paid then, and she does not 
know now. As the difference at most cannot 
be more than a few cenis on each book, she 
would appear to be paying dearly for the 
To 
wards this conclusion, she herself seems to 
have been driven, for the Legislature of 1915 


| amended the law in several important re 


spects. It now directs that the Commission 
shall provide by adoption for such books as 
they may “find it impossible or impractica- 


ble to print or publish.” It also abrogates 


'a stupid provision in the law of 1913, which 


prohibited the use of supplementary books! 

The only long trial of the plan has been 
made by California. For twenty-eight years, 
from 1885 to 1913, that State actually appro- 


| priated money to pay for publishing text- 
| books—and also charged for the books! It 


occasionally introduced a variation into this 
system by making special appropriations 
for its publishing plant. In 1913 it came 


to the conclusion that if the State taxed 


itself for the books, it ought not to have 
to pay for them a second time, and provided 
that textbooks should be free. Of this ex- 
periment, one thing can be said with con- 
fidence: it has cost the State money rather 
than saved it money. The mere fact that 


parents paid for their books twice is suf- 
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ficient to establish that. These books were sold 
at about the prices asked by private pub- 
lishers for books at retail, and yet the sums 


thus received by the State were not nearly 
enough to reimburse it for publishing them. 
The first set of texts was sold for double 
the price at which the State Printer had 
estimated that he could produce it. Now 
that California has gone the whole length 
by printing and distributing her textbooks 
free, she makes her appropriations with a 


more lavish hand. Up to 1913 the appro- 
priations, direct and indirect, for publish- 
ing these books aggregated about $800,000. 
In February, 1913, the Legislature appro- 
priated “for the purpose of paying expenses 
of publishing State textbooks and distribut- 
ing the same free to the school children 
of the State” all the money then in the 
State school-book fund, amounting to $156,- 
000. In June it made an additional appro 
priation of $500,000 for the same purpose. 
But unless a radical change in methods of 
accounting is made, California will still be 
far from a knowledge of what her school 


books are costing her. 

But the item of expense, large as it looks 
to the legislator, is in reality the smallest 
What are a few 
cents, or several cents, when the quality of 
a textbook is at stake? Yet this element of 
quality apparently never enters into a 
State’s consideration of the matter. It 
seems to fear that it would be reflecting 
upon its own educational efficiency if it were 
to admit that its textbooks ought to be writ- 
The instinctive method of 
procedure is to get hold of a more or less 
prominent local educator who will not charge 
too much, and set him to work turning out 
the volume. No law to this effect need be 
written on the statute-book; local patriotism 
will be sufficient. One or two States, never- 
theless, that are not doing their own print- 
ing, to make assurance doubly sure, have in- 


element in the question. 


ten by outsiders. 


serted something in their laws to that end. 
Louisiana definitely instructs her State Text- 
book Commission to show a preference for 


Louisiana books in their adoptions. Even 


if the resort to State printing were not so 
much a thing of politics, engineered by poll- 
ticlans, administered to too great an ex- 
tent by politicians, the temptation to exploit 


local talent in the writing of textbooks would 
still be strong. 


Now, textbooks lie very close to the 
centre of our system of public education. 
Teachers lean heavily upon them. They 
should, therefore, possess two features that 


only the expert can rightly give them: they 
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should be authoritative, and they should be 
teachable. The qualities of scholarship and 
pedagogical ability are not always united. 
On the contrary, they are rarely found to- 
gether. Who is going to seek out the prop- 
er person to write a book that must be at 
once learned and simple, sage and plain? 
Kansas proposed to manage it by having her 
Commission select, outside of its own mem- 
bership, a secretary, who should be a text- 
book expert as well as the executive officer 
of the Commission. His salary was not to 
exceed $2,000 a year. This was as if a State 
should make an agreement with a publish- 
ing house to buy all of its textbooks from 
that one house, and to choose a house that 
did not pay its best textbook expert more 
than $2,000 a year. For the sake of saving 
a few cents on a book, which it might or 
might not, in the end, save, it surrendered 
its privilege of selecting from a score of fin- 
ished volumes, produced by able and ex- 
perienced concerns, the one best suited to its 
purposes. 

It is not to be denied that private publish- 
ers have been somewhat to blame for the itch 
of State textbook publishing. The competi- 
tion among them not many years ago was 
so keen, their methods in some cases were 
so shady, that not only politicians, but well- 
meaning folk, were tempted to ask them- 
selves whether there must not be huge prof- 
its in a business that could support such 
extravagant methods of unloading its prod- 
uct. There is no doubt that now and then 
bribery was tried, sometimes successfully, 
by a house too eagerly bent upon getting its 
books into the schools of a city or a State; 
on the other hand, a politician would occa- 
sionally hint that the privilege of supply- 
ing textbooks was one that could be bought, 
like the textbooks. But one hears little of 
this sort of thing now. Competition is still 
keen—too keen to give substance to the idea, 
prevalent in certain localities, of a “school- 
book Trust”—but ordinarily it is conducted 
in a way to leave the question of State pub- 
lication to be decided upon its merits. The 
general tendency of States to adopt uniform 
texts may have encouraged in one or two of 
them the idea of doing their own publish- 
ing, since uniform texts mean fewer texts. 
But this fact points in reality in the oppo- 
site direction: a private publisher who re- 
celves a contract to supply one or more 
texts to an entire State for a three or five- 
year period can name a price which takes 
away the argument of economy, to say 
nothing of the more important element of 
quality. 








The State-University Idea 


By WARNER FITE. 








In Eastern newspapers of a more progres. 
sive type one hears occasional echoes of that 
peculiar reverence which is paid in the West 
to “the State-university idea.” At the same 
time one may detect a growing willingness, 
not to say eagerness, on the part of Eastern 
universities for a closer relation to the State. 
Remembering the resources of the State as 
a patron of education and the huge appropria- 
tions whjch are sometimes granted to State 
universities, this willingness is not wholly 
surprising. But the grounds urged for “the 
State-university idea” are of a different sort. 
The State university is supposed to represent 
the final and logical type of scholastic in. 
stitution, by the side of which the private, 
or corporate, university is an inheritance 
from an unenlightened past, before education 
came to be regarded as a social function. 
And in this country the State university is 
the special representative of “democracy.” 
The picture is drawn of the private institu- 
tion as administered by the financial inter- 
est, the mouths of the professors closed by 
the fear of disturbing vested interests, while 
the State university, owing allegiance to none 
but “society,” enjoys a complete freedom. 

No comparison could, I believe, be much 
further from the facts. It is true that our 
State universities have been on the whole 
remarkably free from “politics,” in the sense 
of party politics. But no one who remem- 
bers how State institutions in general are 
administered in this country could expect 
them to be free from more or less corrupt- 
ing personal influences. I have known of one 
State university whose policy was absolute- 
ly controlled by one member of the board, 
supposed to be the wealthiest man in the 
State; so much so that none of his colleagues 
ventured to suggest a measure without first 
learning his wishes. It was only by the 
grace of God that he was indifferent about 
the educational policy. Another institution 
might be named which some time ago was 
granted a large increase of income. A lively 
public campaign preceded the grant, and it 
was followed by mutual felicitations. But 
every one knew that one step alone had been 
responsible for success: a representative of 
the university had called upon the political 
boss of the State, a man known far and wide 
as an infamous politician, and had been suc- 
cessful in obtaining his favor. This does no! 
mean that any promises of support were giv 
en. But one is obliged to wonder how far « 
member of the faculty of that institution, i) 
his capacity of citizen of the State, wil! ! 
at liberty to indulge in public condemnatio" 
of the politician in question, and how far !)\s 
position is superior to that of the professor 
whose salary comes from “tainted” private 
wealth. 

And if the State university is free from 
party politics, it is not free from the politics 
of local interest. From the standpoint of the 
university town, the university is mainly 4 
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source of trade, the town’s share in the fa- 
yors bestowed by the State; the town is 
therefore interested in the material pros- 
perity of the university. This brings about 
a community of ‘interest which is scarcely 
less corrupting than party politics, and 
whieh subjects the university to a prepon- 
derating influence in its affairs on the part 
of a local, and not seldom an ignorant, com- 
munity—for few of the State universities 
are situated either in the capital or in the 
largest city of the State. And as for any 
other community of interest, if we imagine 
the university suddenly taken up and car- 
ried away, like Aladdin’s palace, it would of- 
ten be difficult to determine, from a study of 
the habits and modes of thought of the 
townspeople, whether the gap had been filled 
by the State university, the insane asylum, 
or the State prison. 

Nor are we to imagine that “the State- 
university idea” stands for any special im- 
munity from religious prejudice. It has 
been customary in State universities, no less 
than in denominational colleges, to ques- 
tion a candidate for appointment concerning 
his church connections. Any church connec- 
tion will do. But in the small Western towns 
a man with no church connection is apt to 
be looked upon askance, especially if he re- 
fuses to apologize for it; and in the town 
society a family without church connections 
is considered hardly respectable. This means 
also that the code of personal morals which 
the candidate is, expected to follow is apt 
to be somewhat narrowly Puritanical. I recall 
one State university professor who told me, 
rather sadly, that while his colleagues in 
the denominational colleges could drink a 
glass of beer when so inclined, he himself 
was obliged to pose as a total-abstainer. To 
those who are familiar with the history of 
State universities his story will be not whol- 
ly incredible. The State universities have 
had to face a steady fire from the denomina- 
tional colleges, which, on grounds purely 
theoretical, connected with the separation in 
this country of state and church, have loved 
to denounce the State university as godless 
and immoral. The State university is there- 
fore compelled to make a double show of 
piety and morality. 

It would be historically incorrect to say 
that the State university has been made in 
Germany. It is a fact, however, that State 
universities have grown to their present di- 
mensions during a period in which our con- 
ceptions of higher education have been dom- 
inated by German influences. And there can 
be little doubt that the German conception 
of the organized State underlies the thoughts 
of those who are impressed with the beauty 
of “the State-university idea.” The State 
university is conceived to be the logical head 
of the educational system of the State. Ideal- 
ly, it should consist of a body of educational 
experts—efficiency-men—who would control 
the educational system of the State from top 
to bottom. And.not only the public system. 
They would also formulate the standards to 
which all private, or corporate, institutions 
would be obliged to conform. Nor is this all 





—indeed, it is a small part. Following “the 
Wisconsin idea,” the object of envious imi- 
tation in State-university circles, the univer- 
sity would provide authoritative experts 
for all departments of life. No laws should 
be made without consulting them, and noth- 
ing would be too trivial or too secular for 
their attention. In the full realization of 
“the State-university idea” we should see a 
State made happy and prosperous by author- 
itative academic wisdom. 

From the standpoint of “social efficiency,” 
the beauty of the idea is perhaps indisputa- 
ble. But there may still be some Ameri- 
cans who wonder whether social efficiency, 
so called, is a complete test of social excel- 
lence, and whether America free is not more 
desirable than America efficient. Just at the 
moment we have a rare opportunity of study- 
ing the fruits of social efficiency in Ger- 
many, the land where the State-university 
idea has achieved its finest realization; and 
where, on the part of university professors, 
a miraculous uniformity of sentiment (cou- 
pled with a devastating diversity of argu- 
ment) is illustrating for us the ideal of aca- 
demic freedom. Some time ago the Nation 
printed an article on the recent difficulties 
of “the State-university idea” at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, in which the writer 
dwelt somewhat upon the fickleness and stu- 
pidity of a character named Demos. I am 
unfamiliar with the Wisconsin Demos, but 
from certain expressions of “the Wisconsin 
idea” in other places, I am led to suspect 
that Demos found the idea too much for him. 
Some time before I had had the pleasure of 
reading a public circular in which another 
State university, unhappily not provided 
with a department of dairying, undertook to 
enumerate the services that could be ren- 
dered the State by other departments. Among 
others, the department of public speaking 
could assist the State in the discussion of 
public questions—the department in ques- 
tion consisting of one bachelor of arts of 
two years’ standing. One may hazard the 
guess that Demos does not wish to be as- 
sisted in the discussion of public questions. 


Nor is it at all clear that the alliance with 
Demos is favorable to the higher interests of 
the university. State universities in this 
country have not thus far been distinguished 
either for an atmosphere of culture or for 
disinterested scientific achievement. And in 
the appeal to Demos little or nothing is said 
about the leavening influence of the mere 
presence in the State of a body of cultivat- 
ed men. While large sums have been ex- 
tracted from Demos for the general uses of 
the university, more or less by a resort to 
lobbying, the argument has been based chief- 
ly upon corn and cows; and Demos, while 
paying for corn and cows, has unwittingly 
contributed to culture. It still remains to 
be seen how far Demos would approve of the 
broader aims of the university—for liberal 
scholarship, for disinterested scientific re- 
search, and for the cultivation of the human- 
ities—if these items were specified in the 
bill. 

And if Demos should object, it would be 
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hard to say that he would be altogether 
wrong. If Demos is to pay the Dill, why 
should he not be the chooser of the goods? 
Now, Demos is by no means a brute. He 
may be mainly interested in corn and cows, 
or in trade, but he is always pleased to 
see his son become a finer and more capable 
man than himself. He is not quite satisfied, 
however, that all the apparatus of the State 
university is necessary to this result. If he 
forms his idea of the university from the 
daily press, he will judge that it is primarily 
occupied with the promotion of athletics and 
social events. And if he makes a visit to 
the university, he may be led to think of it 
as mainly an institution where men of in- 
tellectual tastes may pursue their favorite 
avocations at public expense; or where a set 
of youths, by no means conspicuously su- 
perior in natural ability and taste to their 
brothers who are working every day and all 
day in offices and stores, are enjoying inde- 
pendent leisure. Granting that he gives the 
university full credit for serious intellectual 
work, he may still be pardoned for wonder- 
ing how much of it is useful to Demos. It is 
all very well to tell him that leisure and in- 
dependence are necessary to culture; that 
the independent pursuit of culture and learn- 
ing is an advantage of the State; that these 
tend ultimately to raise the standard of liv 
ing, to refine the habits and the morals of 
men, and in the end to add to the genera! 
prosperity. This may be evident enough 
from the point of view of the cultivated man, 
though even for him it will be more or less 
an article of faith. Demos inevitably—and 
one may say, rightfully—looks to more im- 
mediate and tangible results. 


A sense of the incompatibility between the 
point of view of Demos and that of the 
more scholarly aims of the university is _ 
bound to have, and does have, a certain be- 
numbing influence upon the policy of the 
State university. Whatever the ambition of 
the university in the direction of a liberal 
as opposed to a practical culture, it is the 
practical rather than the liberal that must 
be put forward when dealing with Demos. 
The inevitable result is that men who are 
pursuing the more practical studies come to 
feel that they have a more securely vested 
interest, while the others may be led to 
doubt whether they have any right to their 
places. The professor in the State univer- 
sity is obliged to remember that he is the 
servant of Demos. As a high-school teacher 
of history or of science, he might easily sat- 
isfy himself that he is giving Demos not only 
what is good for him, but what he would glad- 
ly pay for. As a university professor of 
higher mathematics, or of Romance litera- 
ture, or of philosophy, he may have ground 
for doubting whether Demos would pay the 
bill if left to himself, if he does not also 
doubt whether Demos has any real use for 
the goods. 

The truth is that the idea of the State unl- 
versity is not so logical as it seems. Its 
logical completeness is marred by an interna! 
disharmony between the useful and the no- 
ble which it shares with all of life. “The 
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State-university idea” assumes that higher 
culture may be supported by an appeal to 
common interests. But common interests 
are inevitably, if not also justifiably, more 
or less utilitarian; and no argument based 
upon common interest will ever quite con- 
vincingly justify the finer works of the 
spirit. In the history of culture spiritual ad- 
vancement has been founded, not upon com- 
mon needs, but upon a certain freedom from 
those needs which is to be described gener- 
ally as “leisure.” It may well be that the 
fruits of leisure include an increase in gen- 
eral prosperity, but no cultivation of the 
spirit based upon the need of prosperity will 
yield the ripe fruit. The flight of the spirit 
presupposes surplus energy, or at least a 
freedom from common cares. If the imag- 
ination of the scholar or of the man of 
science .3 to work freely, he must be absolv- 
ed from any immediate responsibility for 
tangible “results.” And if an institution of 
learning is to feel free to adopt a liberal 
programme of thought and of research, it 
must be supported by surplus wealth. High- 
er thought and learning are in all senses of 
the word speculative. So far, then, from 
discovering any absurdity in the support of 
higher education by private wealth, as con- 
tended by the advocates of “the State-uni- 
versity idea,” we may, on the contrary, dis- 
cern a special fitness in the idea that liberal 
education should be supported by free con- 
tributions and not by a tax upon common 
needs. 

Yet I have no wish to urge that the State 
university is itself an absurdity. The State 
university has doubtless come to stay; and 
in the modern state it is bound to fulfil an 
increasingly important economic function. 
Nor is there any reason why it should be 
bound by economic restrictions as long as 
Demos is willing to pay the bill. My point 
is rather that the endoved institution, so 
far from requiring an apology for its ex- 
istence, possesses a special advantage. There 
is no reason why all institutions of learning 
should be of the same type, have the same 
curriculum, or conform to the same stand- 
ards. And it is mere socialistic nonsense 
to suppose that an institution which lies out- 
side of the political system performs no 
“social function.” The endowed university 
enjoys an invaluable freedom. Donors may 
sometimes be exacting, but at length they 
die, while the Legislature goes on forever. 
No Legislature can be counted upon to re- 
spect academic tradition. The State univer- 
sity is likely at any time to have its income 
reduced, to be placed under foreign control, 
or to be subjected to conditions wholly at 
variance with academic ideals. The endowed 
university is mistress of her own policy. 
While not free from public responsibility, 
she is free to resist popular prejudice. If she 
will exercise economy and choose her own 
course, she can in most cases wait for gifts 
to come to her. As the representative of a 
truly academic freedom she performs an im- 
portant social function, and any endowed 
university seeking the protection of the State 
is parting with an invaluable birthright. 
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Hittite Greek 


IMPORTANT CORROBORATION OF THE DISCOVERY 
OF THE GREEK OHARAOTER OF HITTITE. 








By GEORGE HEMPL. 





There have recently come to my knowledge 
certain texts that throw clear light upon 
the problem of the affinities of the Hittites, 
whose empire extended over Asia Minor, 
Syria, and northern Mesopotamia, and was 
at the height of its power during the second 
millennium before Christ. This new evi- 
dence is such as will doubtless be appreci- 
ated by scholars generally, as well as by 
philologists. I therefore venture to avail 
myself of the columns of the Nation in order 
that I may call attention to the significance 
of these texts, preliminary to treating them 
in detail in a professional journal. 

Three years ago I succeeded in reading 
certain Hittite documents. My first report 
on the subject was made in a paper read 
before the Philological Society of the Pa- 
cific Coast, in November, 1913, and publish- 
ed in the last volume of the “Transactions 
of the American Philological Association.” 
In this I showed that Hittite was Greek, and 
that, while the dialect of the early Hittites 
was Javonian and closely akin to the later 
Greek of Attica, the Hittite empire was con- 
quered about 1400 B. c. by Dorians, the offi- 
cial documents of the new dynasty being in 
a form of Doric. This Doric differs from the 
Doric hitherto known to us, not only in be 
ing much older, but also in having had a 
long independent development. Like the 
Doric we already knew, it reveals an accent 
that stands one mora farther on in the word 
than that of other Greek; it retains long a, 
where Javonian Greek has long e; it often 
shows s for th; it employs such forms as 
enti for esti, and the pronouns (e)min, 
(e)tin, sin/hin. On the other hand, it fre- 
quently omits pretonic and initial unaccent- 
ed vowels, and even syllables, thus betray- 
ing stress accent; it simplifies st(e)r to 
s(e)r; it usually drops final -s after a 
short vowel if no initial vowel follows; 
it treats final -n similarly, or changes 
it to the cognate -r; and it has infinitives 
ending in -wor/-mor and -or, which repre- 
sent -mon and -on, the gradation mates of 
Doric -men and -en. 

When I published my report, the Hittite 
material which I had at my disposal was 
limited. Recently I have got access to 
transcripts of numerous Hittite cuneiform 
texts and find my earlier conclusions fully 
confirmed. I have not, however, deceived 
myself into assuming that the careful in- 
terpretation of even a considerable num- 
ber of Hittite texts would soon convince the 
philological world of the nature of the lan- 
guage. There are various reasons why this 
should not be expected. It was, therefore, 
a matter of special gratification to me when 
I discovered a few weeks ago that Professor 








Delitzsch of Berlin has edited (in the 








Abhandlungen of the Prussian Academy, 
1914) fragments of a set of cuneiform tap 
lets which contain a glossary with Hittite 
translations of Sumerian and Assyrian 
words. This fixes the meaning of the Hittite 
words quite independently of any one’s 
theory as to the nature of the language. 
When, then, it appears that these Hittite 
words have the same form and the same 
meaning in Greek, the Greek character of 
Hittite is automatically established. This 
was not observed by Delitzsch, though it js 
hard to understand why the obviously Indo. 
European character of the texts did not ip. 
press itself upon him. 


I, 


In order to facilitate the comparison of 
the Hittite and the Greek words, I shal! 
transcribe both into Roman letters, ignor. 
ing, however, all diacritic marks other than 
the sign of length. The reader must bear 
in mind the inexact character of cuneiform 
writing, especially of the writing found in 
these provincial texts. Thus, a letter is fre 
quently doubled to no phonological purpose, 
and, whether single or doubled, may repre- 
sent any one of a number of similar sounds. 
For example, e or i or ti or ie or et may spell 
i, e, €, or ei; and k may stand for k, g, kh, 
or qg, which last became k, p, or ¢ in classical 
Greek. The nasals m and n are not always 
distinguished, and so the labials, m, w, and 
u, and the dental sonorants J, r, and n. In 
some cases it is still to be determined whetb- 
er we have to do with inexact spelling or 
with phonological change, for example, of 
m to w and of n to r. Moreover, as there 
was no o in Assyrian and consequently no 
cuneiform spelling for it, Greek o’s were 
spelled either a or u. It must also be borne 
in mind that this Hittite Greek is many hun- 
dreds of years older than classical Greek and 
is of the Doric, not the Attic, variety. It is 
hardly necessary to add that it cannot be ex- 
pected that the endings will always coin- 
cide, any more than they coincide in later 
Greek dialects, or that the words will al- 
ways have exactly the same shade of 
meaning. 

I shall content myself in this communica- 
tion with citing a few typical examples of 
each of the various parts of speech. The 
English translations that I give of the Hit- 
tite words represent the Sumerian and As- 
syrian words to which the Hittite words 
are attached. The pronouns and pronom!- 
nal adverbs are in themselves sufficient to 
show the Greek character of Hittite. We 
have already observed the Hittite use of the 
Doric datives of the personal pronoun, but 
in Hittite these forms have the function of 
possessive adjectives, much as mir, dir, ihm 
often have in German— 

Hittite mi(n) “my,” Doric e-min “for me.” 


Hittite ti(n) “thy,” Doric e-tin “for thee.” 
Hittite si(n) “his,” Doric hin “for him.” 


But Delitzsch is in error in supposing that 
mi, etc., are dative possessives, and min, etc., 
accusatives, as I have made clear in my 
report on the Tell el Amarna texts. There 
are numerous examples of the q pronouns 
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and adverbs. kuis (p. 33) = gis “who”; 
Greek tig from gis “who.” kuid (p. 27, 
Z. 22) = gid “what?”; Greek ti from gid 
“what?” kuid (p. 33) “how?”, “when?”; 
Greek ti from gid “how?” nu kuid (p. 33) 
“(now) why?”, “for what time?”, “when- 
ever”; Greek ti nu, “why (now) ?” kuussaan 
(pp. 28, 33)=qoson, “when?”; Greek koson/ 
poson from goson “how much?” “how long?” 
Also nu kussaan, “for what time?” and 
“whenever,” “as long as,” that is, used rela- 
tively, like Greek hoson, “as long as.” With 
these nu-forms compare kinuun “now,” that 
is, ge nan, Attic age niin “well now,” “now,” 
with Doric accent and loss of unaccented 
initial a. 

As Delitzsch observed, there is also a 
noun spelled kuussaan, dative kuussani, 
which means “pay,” “compensation.” This 
is qusén, for gisén (compare our cud for 
quid), from qitidn, an extension of the stem 
seen in Greek tisis, from qitis, “pay,” “com- 
pensation,” “retribution.” Of other nouns I 
may cite the following: zaakkar (pp. 28-9) 
“storm,” compare Greek zakhréés, “stormy,” 
“violent.” kKhuumaan (pp. 21-23, 24)= 
komén “entirety,” compare Greek komidé 
“entirely.” pabarrii (pp. 15-2) =pamphori(s) 
“produce,” compare Greek pamphoria “all 
kinds of fruit.” kuutti biraan (pp. 20-33)=— 
kutei perdn “circumference of a dish” 
(Sayce), literally “around a dish,” compare 
Greek kutei peri, “around a dish.” turiiaanza 
“be prominent,” “jut out,” “what is prom- 
inent” = turyandzo(s), from  turwanyos, 
whence Greek turannos, “absolute  sov- 
ereign,” especially one who rose to power 
by irregular means, compare our upstart. 
There are many Hittite nouns with the suf- 
fix -anza(s)=—-andzo(s), from -nnyos. The 
Hittite translations of nouns are, as we have 
seen, not always word for word; and for this 
we have reason to be thankful. Thus Su- 
merian agisgarra, Assyrian iskaru “re- 
straint,” “that which restrains,” is rendered 
by the interesting clause UD.KAMas (ideo- 
graph for “daily,” see pp. 19-32) aniiaan kuis 
eessai, that is (hémerdn pr)os anidn tis 
éssdi, “one who overcomes the annoyances 
incident to everyday life,” that is, “one who 
restrains himself.” 

Of the adjectives I may mention the fol- 
lowing: aara “good”=aro(s), of which Greek 
aristos “best” is the superlative. meikki and 
meikkaaes “much,” “large,” = megi(s) and 
megds, Greek megas “much,” “large.” 
dameeda (pp. 29-15) “fat”’=—ddmeto(s), an ex- 
tension of the stem seen in Greek ddmos, 
démos “fat.” suuwaan “strong”’=swdn or 
swoon, Greek s(w)oon, “sound,” “healthy.” 
waalkissaraas “strong” = walk-is(t)eros, 
Greek (w)alk-imos “strong,” “brave,” both 
originally superlative forms. The Hittite w- 
shows that alkimos is cognate with Sanscrit 
varcas “strength.” 

The many verbs present numerous points 
of interest. appatar “grasp,” “take,” “get”= 
apt-or, from apt-on, which is the mate of 
Greek (h)apt-en, (h)apt-ein “fasten to,” 
“grasp,” etc. Assyrian zaarum “beget” is 
rendered by Hittite kuruur appatar=kéror 
@ptor, that is, Doric kérén hapten, Attic 








korén haptein, literally “get children,” with 
‘+r for -n in both words. Prehistoric punthd 
“ask,” the original form of punthanomai, is 
reflected in Hittite bunuussuuwaar (p. 27, 
Z. 11), the translation of Assyrian sa’alu 
“ask.” This bunuussuuwaar is the clumsy 
cuneiform spelling of Hittite puns-wor, from 
punth-mon, with Doric s for th, as in samos 
for thimos, etc. The parallel bunuus-ki- 
uwaar, which is used to translate sita’alu, the 
iphteal form of the Assyrian word, is evident- 
ly the perfective k-aorist, out of which the 
Greek k-perfect developed. This would seem 
to betray the perfective character of iphteal 
forms. In other words, sita’alu and bunuus- 
kiuwaar meant “succeed in inquiring,” 
“learn,” the idea expressed in later Greek by 
the middle punthanomai. The Greek per- 
fective ke, which later became the sign of 
the perfect, is identical with German ge-, 
perfective prefix, later sign of the perfect 
participle. sa[a]ki (pp. 9-7) “knows”=sdke, 
Doric doublet of thdke (compare Doric 
e-simen for e-thdmen), is the active perfec- 
tive form of tha(e)omai “gaze at,” with the 
normal perfective value “succeed in seeing,” 
“realize,” “understand,” “know.” Compare 
the development of Greek oida, English wot, 
German weiss. taata luuskiuwar is used to 
translate Assyrian beduu “loosen.” Of these 
words, taata, the object, is Greek tata “things 
that can be stretched,” and luuskiuwar=lus- 
ke-wor, is the infinitive of the prefective 
k-aorist of lu(s)6, mate of Greek lud “loos- 
en.” Observe also the infinitives arnuwar 
“be excited,” “be angry”=ornu-wor, Greek 
ornu-ein “excite,” ordédra “be excited”; and 
kuunnuwar “fill up,” “be full”=khdénnu-wor, 
Greek khénnu-ein “heap up,” “fill up.” An 
infinitive, being a verbal noun, often occurs 
where we might use a noun. Thus ar- 
kuuwaar=arkh-wor, “to command,” “com- 
manding,” “a command,” “commands,” Greek 
arkh-ein, “to command.” 

The adverb-preposition anda occurs in 
various paraphrases which make it clear 
that it means “together,” “with,” “because 
of.” This anda = anta, is Greek anta 
“against,” “face to face,” and shows the 
same shift in meaning that our with under- 
went, compare withstand “hold out against,” 
German wied(er) “against.” Thus, for exam- 
ple, anda tarubbuar “collect together,” in 
which tarubb-uwar=—tarph-wor, is Doric traph- 
en “curdle,” that is, “collect into groups.” 
Compare also the rendering of Assyrian 
zitum and asasum “mourning,” “lamenta- 
tion,” by Hittite anda gan impauwaar and 
para gan paauar “to be agitated with grief.” 
Here both anda and para, like Greek para, 
mean “with,” “because of”; gan=gd6n or goon, 
is Greek goon, accusative of goos “grief,” 
“lamentation”; and paauar, im-pauwaar 
(compare Greek tromos, en-tromos “trem- 
bling’) are cognate with Latin pavor “trem- 
ble,” “be agitated.” 

The usual negative employed in these Hit- 
tite texts is the Assyrian uul “not,” rather 
than the Greek ou, which would be spelled 
uu in cuneiform. It is probable that the use 
of the Assyrian word was graphic only, much 
as the Anglo-Saxons usually used 7 and we 
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sometimes use &, and in arithmetic +, all 
three corruptions of the Latin word et “and.” 
But twice we find naata (pp. 9, 36)=mdta 
“not,” Greek mdte, méte, “not.” 

It must be understood that the exact form 
and meaning of a goodly number of Su- 
merian and Assyrian words in these texts 
are unknown, or, at least, were not made 
out by Professor Delitzsch. For example, 
in the first line dealt with (and similarly 
in the second) Delitzsch reads Assyrian 
saninam laa isuu. From this he assumes that 
an initial sa “who” has been omitted by mis- 
take, and translates “[{who] has not a rival.” 
But the text is all right as it stands, read- 
ing sa ninam laa isuu “who has not every- 
thing,” which corresponds exactly to the Su- 
merian gi nu tug (ki nu tuku) “has not 
everything,” ninam being obviously the same 
as minma “anything,” “everything,” “all.” 
The corresponding Hittite text is defective. 
In the fourth and sixth lines Delitzsch mis- 
took Assyrian urtam for the similar irtam 
and “with extreme reserve” suggested the 
reading sa teirtam irtam laa isuu “who has 
not a held-back breast’; whereas the text 
really is sa teirtam urtam laa isuu “who 
has not command” (literally, “command is- 
sued”), which corresponds to the Sumerian 
sukar nu tuku “who has not authority,” and 
to the Hittite kuis arkuuwaar naata tiazi 
“who does not issue commands.” It will read- 
ily be seen that the effort to make the Hit- 
tite text read “who has not a held-back 
breast” would be hopeless, no matter what 
language it was supposed to be. In other 
words, before we can determine the mean- 
ing of the Hittite words from the corre 
sponding Sumerian and Assyrian words, we 
must be absolutely certain what the Su- 
merian and Assyrian words mean. In fact, 
I do not hesitate to predict that in not a few 
cases the meaning of ‘he Hittite word will 
be determined first, by the aid of the usual 
Greek form, and that the meaning of the 
Sumerian and Assyrian words will be deter- 
mined by that of the Hittite. For example, 
in the light of what we have seen above, it 
is clear that kuid maan (p. 27, Z. 17) 1s gid 
man, later Doric ti man, Attic ti mén “what 
then?” which thus gives us the meaning of 
the corresponding Assyrian aru, which may 
be a variant of allu “then.” In a recent pa- 
per in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, Sayce has succeeded in identifying 
some of the Sumerian and Assyrian words 
with more success than that which Delitzsch 
achieved. 

II. 


The discovery that the Hittites were Greeks 
will, of course, have far-reaching results. But 
what seems to me at present hardly less im- 
portant is the fortunate accident that has 
put into our hands texts that furnish evi- 
dence as to the nature of the language, such 
as even the most timid conservative must 
recognize. For we are thus saved in the 
case of Hittite the delay and the various 
unpleasantnesses that are prone to mar the 
transition from the entertainment of erro 
neous traditional conceptions to the accept- 
ance of unexpected truth. 
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The Public Schools 


PROFESSOR DEWEY'S ADVOCACY OF A BROAD 
VOCATIONISM—MR. WIRT'’S SCHOOLS AT GARY, 
INDIANA. 








The universities having passed through 
a period of searching criticism, both from 
without and from within, and having now, 
with one notable exception, relapsed into 
some show of equanimity, the same ordeal 
of popular attention has becomie the lot of 
the public schools. Do these schools pre- 
pare boys and girls as well as they might 
be expected to do for the wage-earning life 
which the large majority, without higher 
education, are destined to enter? Is not 
the average curriculum a futile relfe of 
other days? Are we not attempting to 
drum into children’s minds the crystallized 
knowledge of the adult? These are some 
of the sweeping questions which are being 
asked by leading educators. No satisfaction 
is apparently given by the thought that the 
situation cannot be hopeless, since numer- 
ous products of the abused system have 
survived it to become men and women of 
brilliant attainments. The impression is 
abroad that something is radically wrong 
with our educational methods, and the soon- 
er we find out what it is, the better for us 
and our children. 


One of the severest critics of the current 
system, Prof. John Dewey, has presented, in 
his new book, “Schools of To-morrow,’* a 
considered plea for a change to some system 
which shall be better adjusted to the re 
quirements of everyday life. He feels, per- 
haps rightly, that a serious wrong is done 
to the large percentage of pupils who quit 
school at the age of fourteen and enter in- 
dustrial positions for which many of them 
are not fitted, and the bearings of which 
on life in general they cannot understand in 
the least. In some fashion a cultural edu- 
cation should be formulated, not out of 
the usual book learning, but from the 
materials of the nation’s practical exist- 
ence. It is not technical schools which Pro- 
fessor Dewey has in mind, nor the sort of 
vocational training which in effect merely 
adds technical instruction to the curriculum 
now in use. He would revolutionize educa- 
tion from the first grade on, with the aim 
of making clear to students the relations of 
subjects taught to the possibilities that will 
confront them in after life. The “primary 
and fundamental problem is not to prepare 
individuals to work at particular callings, 
but to be vitally and sincerely interested in 
the calling upon which they must enter if 
they are not to be social parasites, and to 
be informed as to the social and scientific 
bearings of that calling.” 

With this desire to steer a middle course 
between the extremes of bookishness and of 
the “practical” education, few persons will 
quarrel. The difficulty is to invent a sys- 





tem which, while drawing its subject mat- 
"Schools of To-morrow. By John Dewey and Bvelyn 
Dewey. New York: BE. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net 
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ter from the student’s environment; shall 
not descend to the dead level of material- 
ism. With all its sins upom its head, the 
current system of education retains some of 
the spiritual dignity whieh has traditionally 
been associated with learning, and there 
would be an irreparable loss if this should 
vanish. Professor Dewey, however, is sat- 
isfied that the principles he has at heart 
can already be seen in successful opera 
tion in three or four institutions about the 
country; and the purpose of his book is not 
only to describe the workings of such 
schools, but to convince the public that they 
have a philosophical justification. 

The most interesting of recent experiments 
along the lines which Professor Dewey ap- 
proves is the organization which Mr. Wirt 
has built up in the past ten years at Gary, 
Indiana. Much has been written of late 
about the Gary schools, and such a follow- 
ing have they won that Mr. Wirt has been 
asked to experiment with conditions in cer- 
tain other cities, notably with two of the 
most congested schools in the Bronx district 
of New York. We do not say that Mr. Wirt 
is not deserving of all the attention which 
he has attracted, but it is most fortunate 
that his ideas should just at this time be 
examined by a person of Professor Dewey’s 
competence and be assigned to their prop- 
er place in the large scheme of education. 

Briefly, the Gary schools were founded to 
meet the special needs of an industrial town 
having a somewhat drifting population. The 
opportunity, as seen by Mr. Wirt, was two- 
fold: to prepare the children of factory 
workers for useful citizenship, and, largely 
through the agency of the pupils, to better 
the conditions of the factory workers them- 
selves. This, obviously, could not be done 
unless the schools were seen to have prac 
tical value and became the accepted cen- 
tre of intellectual life. With these objects 
in view Mr. Wirt decided to throw overboard 
the bulk of the traditional system and to 
start afresh. One of his most important 
features is keeping the school buildings 
open in the evening and on Sundays and 
holidays, so that there may be public lec- 
tures and night classes for parents. He soon 
found that adults were relying upon the 
school to answer all manner of questions and 
were investing it with a community spirit. 
Instead of being confined mainly to book 
learning, the pupils, through the training 
they receive in shops, laboratories, etc., are 
educated to keep the entire plant running. 
In the machine and carpenter shops they 
make the desks, for instance, required in 
the classrooms. They are encouraged to put 
into practice the lessons dealing with the 
nutritive values of foods by selecting the 
menus and cooking the dishes for the school 
luncheon. Pupils attend to the bookkeep- 
ing and ordering of the school store. They 
apply their mathematics, among other things, 
in laying out and equipping playgrounds. 
They make plans of their parents’ houses, and 
these are studied by all so as to learn the 
difference between good and bad arrange- 
ment, and perhaps dissuade their parents 








from renting houses which are undesirable. 

Without attempting any full description of 
the: Gary schools; we may note also that, 
though the pupils are graded, those of al 
grades—or roughly of ages from four to 
nineteen—are to be found in one’ building, 
Mr. Wirt's idea being that if young pupils 
are constantly thrown with older pupils 
and on occasions serve as their helpers, 
especially in the shops and laboratories, 
there will gradually be implanted a real 
perspective of education. It must not be 
inferred that students are not drilled with 
textbooks, and im such subjects as history 
and Latin, only lessons without application 
count for less than faith without works. By 
numerous devices knowledge is vitalized for 
old and young alike. Little children are not 
kept poring over books, but are set tasks 
which allow their bodies free play, such as 
clay modelling and basket-weaving. Boys in 
the higher grades are allowed to spend much 
time in working out the intellectual and 
mechanical problems connected with the vo- 
cations which, so far as they are able to de- 
cide, are to be theirs after leaving school. 
That. Mr. Wirt succeeds in making know- 
ledge attractive is attested by the number 
of his pupils who continue their studies af- 
ter reaching the legal age when they are 
free to retire, and by the considerable per- 
centage of students who go from Gary to 
the State universities. 

Mr. Wirt’s labors at Gary, so far as we 
can judge, have borne rich fruit. He is giv- 
ing to children, often of foreign-born par- 
ents, an American self-reliance and is heip- 
ing them to become useful citizens. By a 
system so flexible that it responds easily to 
the peculiar needs of the individual, be 
he dullard or prodigy, he is apparently able 
to keep all the students actively interested. 
A system which does this in days when 
even our colleges are complaining of the 
blasé spirit of youth should not lightly be 
dismissed. Yet it is a question whether Mr. 
Wirt’s methods, except for the revolution- 
ary extent to which he has applied them, 
differ from the practice which has been at- 
tempted by the colleges themselves; namely, 
the introduction of courses, especially in 
the department of economics, which pre 
pare visibly for positions in business. Or 
there are courses in sociology which are oc 
cupied almost entirely with a classification 
of the statistics gathered by students in their 
“field work.” As is well known, the col- 
leges have been widely criticised for this 
very emphasis put upon the practical, be 
cause of the further impression given that 
the so-called cultural courses have no real 
value. It has been felt by many that the 
endeavors of the colleges to bring them- 
selves up to date have gone far enough, and 
that faculties would be wise if they took 
for granted the usefulness of the humanities 
and of pure theory. 

The problem as applied to the public 
schools is, however, special. There the grave 
fact has to be faced that the education of an 
enormous number of children ends at the ag: 
of fourteen, and that they are compelled to 
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meet the world with little more than the 
three R's at their command. For it is not 
to be supposed that at that tender age the 
wider significance of the usual book-learning 
can be firmly grasped. Yet, even so, should 
we by a sweeping change endanger the cul- 
tural training which our high schools are 
giving to hundreds of thousands of stu- 
dents? Professor Dewey would doubtless 
answer that this begs the question, since 
the Gary system, if universally applied, 
would bestow as much, if not more, cul- 
ture. We are not so sure that it would. In 
the hands of so vigorous a personality as 
Mr. Wirt it may show almost limitless pos- 
sibilities. It is true that Christ taught 
spiritual values by reference to such com- 
monplace objects as money changers and 
fishermen and granaries. But a system 
which places the emphasis consistently on 
application to everyday life can scarcely fail, 
if untouched by an imaginative teacher, to 
deal almost exclusively in the material. 

Now, whatever else the schools of the coun- 
try may have done, they have shown a whole- 
some respect for theory, and by requiring 
pupils to be occupied some of the time with 
subjects remote from practical interests have 
given an inkling of that background of life 
without which existence would be dull and 
flat. Of the two extremes, it is perhaps 
best that pupils should understand little of 
what they are taught than that they should 
fully understand all. Mr. Wirt circulates 
printed reasons for studying Latin. Some 
of the reasons for learning this language can 
be made intelligible to young folk; others 
can not. Is it well to create the impression 
that every subject, in order to justify it- 
self, must have a raison d’étre visible to the 
naked eye? All education should be prac- 
tical in the sense that it should fit into a 
useful scheme of the universe; but the use 
of some portions of it need not necessarily 
be felt by students until long after they 
have left school. 

This seems to us to be the one consid- 
erable flaw in Mr. Wirt’s system. He has 
improved enormously on the trade school by 
equipping students not for one given occu- 
pation but for any one of many, and he has 
no doubt demonstrated the need of making 
great changes in the curricula of the public 
schools. But before casting off the whole 
apparatus of a scheme which has grown 
as an organism through the ages, we shall 
do well to make sure that any substitute does 
not neglect the advantages of pure specula- 
tion. Over this aspect of the question Profes- 
sor Dewey, who carries the principles un- 
derlying the Gary system back to the edu- 
cational theories of Rousseau, seems not to 
be greatly concerned. And it must be con- 
fessed that the picture which he draws of 
the workings of the Gary schools is most 
alluring. One might fancy that the atten- 
tion there given to correlating the various 
branches of knowledge would in itself fur- 
nish a broad outlook. We wonder, how- 
ever, whether the pupils at Gary catch the 
vision of it with anything like the clarity | 
with which it strikes Professor Dewey. 
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PERIODICALS IN COLLEGE ENGLISH 
COURSES. 


To THe Epitror or THe Nation: 


Sm: An interesting development of the 
past four or five years in the college teach- 
ing of English has been the increasing use 
of periodicals as supplementary reading. 
The Atlantic Monthly, I believe, was the first 
to enter the field. Some enterprising instruc- 
tor conceived the idea of having a class sub- 
scribe for the Atlantic; the idea was, of 
course, encouraged and well advertised by 
the publishers; and there is now a long list 
of colleges, normal schools, etc. in which 
the Atlantic is regularly used. A club rate 
is offered to classes for three or six months’ 
subscriptions. Several other periodicals, in- 
cluding some of the best weeklies, like the 
Nation, now offer similar rates to college and 
other classes. 

My own experience has been confined to 
the use of the Atlantic for one semester in 
a sophomore course in exposition. The re- 
sults, though not conclusive, were in some 
respects disappointing. I hope that other 
teachers who have tried the plan may feel 
like discussing it in your columns. 

Some of the advantages of the plan are 
obvious. A surprisingly small percentage of 
college students read regularly any good 
journal; and any device which will lead more 
of them to form the habit of reading a se- 
rious weekly or monthly is worthy of con- 
sideration. The benefits may vary some- 
what according to the periodical chosen; but 
all the publications now being used in this 
way have genuine value. A suspicion may 
be roused in the skeptical mind, however, by 
the general tone of the letters from teachers 
quoted in the publishers’ circulars. The point 
which most of them emphasize is the in- 
creased interest in class-room work. Many 
of them run something like this: “Since we 
substituted the for our reading list of 
classics, the interest of class discussions has 
more than doubled. The students have come 
to see that the principles they have been 
studying are something more than abstruse 
rules followed by great writers in the past; 
that they have a vital and practical applica- 
tion to the discussion of present-day prob- 
lems,” etc. It would appear almost as if 
some of the teachers had discovered for the 
first time that the principles of composition 
are something more than fossil remains. If 
so, here is, of course, another argument for 
the plan. But it seems needless to remark 
that a good teacher ought not to require the 
help of a magazine in making the vitality 
of his subject realized. One is led to sus- 
pect that a principal reason for the wide 
adoption of the plan is that it makes the im- 
mediate task of the teacher vastly easier. 
But is class-room interest, by itself, an ade- 
quate test of teaching? Has the teacher done 
enough if he has kept his class interested, at 
the same time trying to cultivate in them a 
taste for good journalism? Of course, it is 
easier to interest students momentarily in 
current journalistic writing than in Burke or 
Swift or Arnold; the real question is whether 
the teacher who throws over his “reading list 
of classics” for even the best of journalism 
is not sacrificing permanent to 
values. 





temporary 





Is the interested student really acquir- 
ing and carrying away from his periodi- 
cal reading anything like the equivalent of 
what he would get from a well selected list 
of classics? My experience suggests that he 
is not. I tried the experiment with the pe- 
riodical which seemed best fitted for the work 
in hand. Although the class showed a lively 
interest in the essays while they were being 
discussed, the ideas and impressions remain- 
ing in their minds at the end of the term 
proved painfully slight and vague. The fact 
is, of course, that no periodical can present a 
series of articles comparable in substance or 
form with a well chosen list of great essaye. 
The accidental interest of timeliness by no 
means compensates for the lack of more solid 
qualities. The habit of reading the maga- 
zine, however, if it is continued by a con- 
siderable number of the class, might turn 
the scale in favor of the new plan. One 
point on which I should be glad of informa- 
tion is this: about what per cent. of an 
average class form the habit of reading the 
journal used? Teachers who have followed 
the plan for three or four years may be able 
to throw some light on this question. If we 
are to judge between reading a periodical 
merely for three or six months and reading 
a corresponding amount of standard litera- 
ture, the verdict, I think, must be against 
the periodical. Homer E. Wooppripos. 


Colorado Springs, September 5 


A NEGLECTED ASPECT OF GRADUATE 


INSTRUCTION. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE NaTION: 
Sir: 
we have never expected the grad- 


uate schools to train for a career in lit- 
crature; they have a distinctly different aim: 
to turn out teachers. The man who goes to 
a graduate school in order to become an au- 
thor is patronizing the wrong shop.—([The 
Nation, May 14, 1908 

Such was the reply of the Nation to a cor- 
respondent's protest against what he consid- 
ered the throttling by graduate schools of all 
creative literary work, and while some of 
those who obtain higher degrees may devote 
themselves exclusively, or as a side issue of 
academic life, to literature, research, and ex- 
pert work of various sorts, the statement 
above will, I think, be accepted without 
question. It was not challenged in the dis- 
cussion to which the letter and editorial gave 
rise, and surprisingly, no one pointed out 
that the methods used are neither in theo- 
ry nor in fact adapted to fulfil the aim of 
training teachers—an inconsistency that is 
seldom remarked, and rarely, if ever, stress- 
ed. 

Graduate instruction in the United States, 
either implicitly or avowedly, is s0 con- 
ducted that the students receive a certain 
amount of information and are shown where 
to find a greater amount, the object being to 
approximate a complete disclosure of the 
sources of knowledge in a particular sub- 
ject. Even the undergraduate system of lec- 
tures, in part at least, accomplishes this, 
but the graduate differs from the undergrad- 
uate work in that the students are expected 
to do more than absorb facts; they are 
shown the scientific methods of able profes- 
sors in attacking and expounding particular 


problems. If the preparation of teachers is 
the aim of the instruction, the graduate stu- 
dent should be equipped not only to pass 
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on the information which he has acquired 
from the lectures and collateral work, but 
to present it in such a way that his under- 
graduate students will easily comprehend 
and become eager to learn more. In this 
sense, graduate and undergraduate instruc- 
tion differ in degree as well as in kind, but 
the advanced lectures, properly appreciated, 
are calculated to enable the student to ac- 
quire the information and, in some measure, 
the knowledge of methods necessary for col- 
legiate work. 

But the other, perhaps the more impor- 
tant and certainly the more distinctive, fea- 
ture of graduate instruction is the training 
in research. The “indispensable adjunct to 
true university work” is the seminar, and its 
raison d’étre is “to teach the student how to 
handle his material and by interpretation or 
discovery to make a contribution to the store 
of existing knowledge.” Nowhere, however, 
in the symposium by graduate professors on 
the true function of the economic seminar, 
from which the quotations are taken, is there 
any mention of the fact that the vast ma- 
jority of those trained in the seminar will be 
expected to conduct undergraduate classes. 
The training is wholly in research, in scien- 
tific methods, in scholarly habits of thought 

-all, it is true, highly important for a suc- 
cessful teacher, yet all primarily designed 
to induce future productivity. A few of 
those who begin an academic career may be 
permitted, from the first, to present the re- 
sults of original investigation; yet the ma- 
jority, either for life or as a preliminary to 
something else, must give instruction to col- 
lege students, and nowhere in the scheme of 
graduate work that I have roughly outlined 
is this fact avowedly considered. 

It is perhaps permissible to point out that 
only graduate schools have neglected the as- 
pect of instruction that I have been consid- 
ering. In medicine, for example, the stu- 
dent acquires knowledge; what is more im- 
portant, however, is to put this knowledge 
into practice, and he learns how, not by do- 
ing research, but in making people well. His 
training in dispensary and hospital, under 
competent guidance, is a most important part 
of his course. At the law schools of the 
country, much attention is devoted to moot 
courts where the future lawyers meet and 
fight out disputed issues just as in the trial 
of a real cause. The same is true of theo- 
logical instruction, and perhaps this analogy 
is closest, for both the clergyman and the 
teacher give the public not what it demands, 
but what is good for it. At the theological 
schools a man is prepared, among other 
things, to preach, and before he graduates he 
is taught the principles of preaching and re- 
celves the opportunity of putting them into 
practice. Even in the schools of journalism 
—a recent development of professional edu- 
cation—the students write “stories,” “build” 
head-lines, and practice actual newspaper 
work. But in graduate instruction, although 
the object is to train teachers, there is no 
effort made to do this; the student receives 
his degree as cvidence of his fitness to teach, 
and neither the professor nor the student 
himself knows whether he can do it. 


Such is the problem by which, as a gradu- 
ate student, I have been puzzled. A remedy 
I do not propose, and, above all, am not so 
rash as to imply that there should be any 
required study of the pedagogics of under- 
graduate work, as is the case in Europe. My 
point is simply that some time should be de- 





voted to training the student in oral and 
extemporaneous discussion of elementary 
problems, and that, before turning him out 
into academic life, the professor should dis- 
cover whether the student is able to teach. 
In the discussion of the economic seminar 
to which I have already referred, Professor 
Taussig stressed the fact that at Harvard 
the reading of papers is frowned upon; the 
students are desired to talk, but about origi- 
nal work that they have done. This is a 
tendency in the right direction, but certain 
it is, I think, that the seminars, discussion 
clubs, reading classes, however conducted, 
make little, if any, conscious effort towards 
giving a student instruction and practice 
similar to that which, in the strictly pro- 
fessional schools, is considered well-nigh in- 
dispensable both for rounding out his train- 
ing, and enabling him to see, ofttimes, that 
a mistake has been made in his choice of a 
vocation. Lainpsay Rocsrs. 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., August 15. 





COLLEGE COMPOSITION. 


To THe Eprtor or THE NATION: 


Sir: Still the crop of books on composition 
is ripening: you can almost hear them pat- 
ter; you can almost see them fall. To-day it 
is Business English and Correspondence; yes- 
terday it was Prose Narratives and Essays 
in Exposition; these latter followed Essays 
in Modern Thought and Essays for College 
Men; and these, in turn, were preceded by 
Theory and Practice of Technical Writing, 
and always the host of rhetorics, each em- 
phasizing a cherished discipline. In the old 
days it was the intensive study of special 
authors, with composition on the side, and 
in the days before that, treatises on rhetoric 
as a branch of philosophical inquiry. Rheto- 
ric to the Greeks was again quite another mat- 
ter. And so the thing goes round and round, 
not, to be sure, in a perfect circle; there are 
wheelings within wheelings, epicycles, conic 
sections (to indulge the figure), and hyper- 
bolas. Perhaps this whirl is not so wanton 
as, at first glance, it appears. It may some- 
how spin itself into order. Anyway, aggres- 
sive differences are supposed to be more ex- 
cellent than a satisfied hush. 

But just where we are now, whither we 
are tending, what the study of composition 
will be twenty years hence, only a very bold 
man will venture to prophesy. One condi- 
tion, however, is apparently stable, as stable 
as a multitude of facts and constant itera- 
tion can make it so—the average youth of 
to-day in this country murders his native or 
adopted tongue. And that is why “English” 
has been made compulsory in our colleges; 
why, also, as the condition does not seem to 
improve, new schemes (never new) and fresh 
methods (never fresh) are being constantly 
flipped into the caldron. 

Composition in the lower schools is also 
suffering at this moment from hectic theory 
and experiment. A rather frail wagon is 
hitched to its star. The over-emphasis on 
oral composition threatens to magnify the 
pupil's readiness at the expense of his exact- 
ness, and the plethora of “dramatization” may 
divert the few at the expense of disciplining 
the many. The facts proclaim that high- 
school pupils need more of a call to drill 
and less of incitements to glory. The special 
pleaders, however, who appear to occupy the 
high places, are turning out pupils with a 








strangely distorted conception of what t,, 
nature of composition really is, how ster, 
and humdrum and modestly useful, as usefy 
in fact, as grammar. When compositio, 
again comes to its own in the high schog 
perhaps the college will find that it can g; 
a while and ponder. The conclusions of thi, 
questioning, to be sure, will be devious; ther, 
are intimations, however, that a good man, 
teachers are calling for a separation of con. 
position as taught in the high school frop 
composition as taught in college. They re. 
son somewhat in this wise. 

Why have the departments of English |, 
our colleges been carrying the entire burde 
of composition? Has, indeed, compositio, 
a more intimate relation with imaginative }j. 
erature than it has with any other kind 
literature, the sort that historians write, fo; 
instance, or scientists or philosophers? 1, 
be sure, it has not, and to establish the fac 
the unnumbered compilations of “models” ar, 





replete not only with their descriptions anj Colorado 
narratives (belles-lettres), not only with their 
criticisms, their discussions of the curricv. 
lum, their unending disputes between science GG) 
and literature, but as well with their leca —e“ 8U 
and political documents, and finally with th: 
most profound matter—whether we ought to Be To THE E 
believe or ought not to believe, and if w sm: 2 
believe, how much belief will leave the soul Bi rapie im 
pure. The department of English is strain. schools. 
ing to become a forum of discussion of all BR ortune | 
questions that have assailed human intelli. Bp yontages 
gence. of Latin 
Now, the motives underlying this appro- Biyjt may : 
priation on the part of the teachers of Eng- B¥who is n 
lish are surely unexceptionable. Why should B¥,¢ Latin, 
not students be put in touch with the whole Rito Latin 
range of thought? Yet what a load it puts Bivance fo 
upon one department! These instructors of B¥wnich I 
English are asked to become actively con- Bijin the h 
versant with science, politics, philosophy. B¥tnose wh 
Though still devotees of belles-lettres, they Biyaiue tha 
are also striving to speak with authority on It orig 
every other subject. The wisdom of the age Bi .aching | 
is theirs. Frankly, the assumption is rather ago. In 1 
startling. May not a cog have slipped some- I believe, 
where? Latin is 
Would it not be possible, we wonder, to Bitalked an 
inveigle other departments—history, econom- Bistudent h 
ics, philosophy—to take upon themselves 4 Biscarcely 
part of this burden? The department of Eng- B¥tnis point 
lish could furnish them with sterling models; B¥nard to s 
it could point to the choicest titbits of a cen- Bethe begin: 
tury. How to handle argument it knows from o’s Orati 
the enunciation of the question to the find Birrench o 
clinching sentence on any side of any sv) Birnglish s 
ject. An able-bodied instructor in econom- Bipon and t 
ics, say, could cover the whole field of argu- he next 
mentation in a week of evenings. Perhaps bt o be bas 
could even simplify the scheme a trifle. fair on 
If departments other than that of Englis) or any te 
would be willing to shoulder a part of this t Eng 
burden of composition, there might be some elaborate 
wholesome readjustments all along the line Would th 
A teacher of the subject in the lower school! Bijmade lov: 
might still be attached to the department 0! Bijquarrelled 
English. The pupils there are less apt to lb th whic 
called upon to sweep the horizon. But My sug 
college this assumption of a knowledge o Bijof driving 
the universe is in danger of inducing ment Bj military 
breakdown. Sometimes it would seem as |! Bijmatical o 
the new departments of journalism welt B@order, utt: 
unique in knowing what they are driving 4 B¥known, w 
And when it is certain that they bid for qual- Bjthrough ¢ 
ity as well as for numbers, and contet! Bjas a bas 
themselves with a special field, it looks as !' Biencouragi; 
they could care for their own. But thos B@have been 
students who are not attracted to journalis™ Pithey hay 
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turned into the department of English, 
hose apparent function is the study of im- 
4native literature, but whose present voca- 
jon on the side of composition is a vague 
scroachment into fields for which their 
ning is palpably not of collegiate stand- 
og. If colleges would only insist that those 
ho come to them shall submit stuff that no 
onger needs to be proof-read, there is no 
spvious reason why all departments—eco- 
nomics, history, science, philosophy, belles- 
ettres—should not attend to their students’ 
xpression. Advanced courses in rhetoric for 
nose who desire a special training could 
ell be manned by the department of Eng- 
guch a scheme as I have suggested de- 
mands, to be sure, much further discussion. 
5 simply offer the foregoing as a sort of foot- 
mote to much that has already been written 

on this disquieting topic. 

Epwarp A. THURBER. 


Colorado Springs, July 10. 





A SUGGESTION FOR HUMANIZING ELE- 
MENTARY LATIN. 


To THE Evrror oF THE NaArION: 

sm: No doubt the war has given consid- 
erable impetus to the study of Cesar in the 
schools. Perhaps it is therefore an inop- 
portune time to call attention to the disad- 
vantages of the “Gallic War” as the first piece 
of Latin literature studied by most pupils. 
It may seem an impertinence, too, for one 
who is not a Latin scholar, but only a lover 
of Latin, to express an opinion in regard 
to Latin teaching. Yet I should like to ad- 
vance for what it is worth a suggestion 
which I have had in mind for some time, 
in the hope that it may be discussed by 
those who are better fitted to judge of its 
value than I am. 

It originated in my brief experience in 
teaching high-school Latin a number of years 
ago. In the earlier years the chief difficulty, 
I believe, is in getting pupils to realize that 
Latin is a language which people actually 
talked and thought and lived in. When a 
student has once grasped this fact, he can 
scarcely fail to be interested. Now, from 
this point of view, I think it would be rather 
hard to select more inappropriate books for 
the beginner than the “Commentaries,” Cice- 
o’s Orations, and the “Amneid.” It is as if, in 
French or German schools, the beginner in 
English should be required to read first Gib- 
bon and then Burke, with “Paradise Lost” as 
he next course, and as if the primer were 
to be based on Gibbon! Is not the analogy 

fair one? And could any student imagine, 
or any teacher be expected to convince him, 

t English was anything more than an 
elaborate instrument of great writers? 
Would the foreign student dream that people 
made love, and swore, and gossiped, and 
quarrelled in that stately and formal medium 

th which he was so imperfectly acquainted? 

My suggestion is briefly this: that instead 
of driving the beginner through an elaborate 
military history, with its intricate gram- 
matical constructions and its artificial word 
order, utterly different from anything he has 
known, we should lead him to literary Latin 
through colloquial Latin, using Latin comedy 
a3 a basis. I know that in recent years 
encouraging experiments in this direction 
have been made; but so far as I am aware, 
they have not included my capital point— 





the substitution of Plautus for Cesar as a 
basis for elementary texts. Let some scholars 
select two or three of the plays of Plautus; 
perhaps the “Menaechmi” and the “Miles 
Gloriosus” might be used. Let these be ex- 
purgated so far as is expedient, and edited 
for the beginner, and let a first Latin book 
based on these be prepared. I must not 
trespass on your space by arguing at length 
the advantages of such a plan, but perhaps 
I may mention some of them: 

(1.) The average student would find Latin 
far more interesting, because he could scarce- 
ly fail to recognize early that it is a language 
in which people lived. 

(2.) He could begin earlier really to read 
Latin, and would find it far easier, because 
two of the great difficulties, elaborate con- 
struction and artificial word order, would be 
in considerable degree postponed till he was 
ready to grapple with them. There is diffi- 
culty enough for the beginner in acquiring 
a new vocabulary and a new grammar; the 
difficulties of formal literary style and arti- 
ficial word order would be much less for- 
midable if they could be postponed till the 
student had in some measure mastered the 
others. 

(3.) The general vocabulary which the be- 
ginner would acquire in reading Plautus 
would be on the whole more serviceable to 
him in his later reading than the specialized 
military vocabulary of Cesar. 

(4.) A knowledge of Plautus would be more 
valuable to him in his study of modern lit- 
erature than a knowledge of Cesar. I need 
not point out how essential to the understand- 
ing of either French or English comedy is 
some knowledge of Plautus. On the other 
hand, Cesar’s influence upon modern litera- 
ture is almost negligible. 

After the student’s reading of Plautus, I 
would have him read parts of the “Metamor- 
phoses” and of Petronius; then something of 
Cicero—perhaps a couple of orations, the 
“Somnium Scipionis,” and some selected let- 
ters; then something of Livy or Sallust, and 
of Virgil. The details of the programme do 
not especially matter; it might be varied in 
numerous ways. But would not such a list 
of books present Latin literature as a far 
more human thing than what the schoolboy 
sees at present? And would it not be prac- 
ticable? 

If this plan really has the advantages 
which I have mentioned, it should enable the 
student to make considerably more rapid 
progress than he now makes. It might enable 
him to meet the entrance requirements of 
the more liberal colleges even as they stand. 
At all events, I should like to see the plan 
discussed. J. PB. 

Chicago, August 26. 





AND AMERICAN UNIVERSI- 
TIES. 


RELIGION 


To THe Eprror or Tug NATION: 


Sir: It is a current misconception that our 
undenominational State universities are irre- 


ligious, whereas from personal experience 
with at least four of the leading institutions 
in America I am led to believe that State and 
undenominational institutions are actually 
more religious than so-called out-and-out de- 
nominational institutions. Perhaps the rea- 
son is self-evident. The denominational in- 
stitution must be on its guard against the 
attack of overdoing religion or rest on the 





assurance that the denominational name 
makes it sufficiently religious; while the 
undenominational institution must ward 
off the charge of irreligion by empha- 
sizing the religious and moral life. For 
example, take the University of Iili- 
nois, which had a great task, especially 
about a dozen years ago, in convincing the 
people of the State that the institution was 
not irreligious. To-day it would be difficult to 
find a university in the country that is per- 
vaded, both faculty and students, by a deeper 
religious atmosphere, where the faculty are 
so little given to boasting skepticism and mak- 
ing light of orthodoxy and tradition. And yet 
the University of Illinois holds neither a daily 
nor weekly chapel service, all such functions 
being performed by the Y. M. C. A. or de- 
nominational student churches. The moral 
atmosphere is unusually high and the com- 
munity has been dry for several years, a State 
statute forbidding a saloon within four miles 
of the University. Smoking is prohibited on 
the campus and about the buildings, although 
the reason is protection against fire, since the 
State of Illinois does not permit the Univer- 
sity to insure its buildings. 


But though, as at the University of Illinois, 
some of our denominations have student 
churches for the purpose of “holding togeth- 
er” the students of their denominations, 
anything like a concerted, well-organized, and 
well-standardized work in religious education 
is lacking. For some reason, the denomi- 
nations have not felt this decidedly strong ob- 
ligation to create a thoroughly standardized 
coéperative school of religion as an adjunct 
of the undenominational university, where 
courses in religion can be put on an equal 
basis with all of the courses of study of a uni- 
versity curriculum. 


Here is the problem, more concretely. At 
a meeting of the representatives of one 
of the largest denominations in the United 
States, it was discovered that the denomina- 
tion had more of its students at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois than in all of its denomination- 
al colleges in the State combined. According to 
a recent report of the Registrar of the Uni- 
versity, of a total of 3,253 voluntary answers, 
there were 907 Methodists, 617 Presbyterians, 
264 Congregationalists, 239 Disciples, 228 Bap- 
tists, 214 Catholics, 195 Episcopalians—with 
forty-one shades of belief, including one ag- 
nostic, one Confucianist, and several Hindus. 
While money is being spent, therefore, on a 
couple of hundred students in a denomina- 
tional institution, why should the obligation 
to twice as many thousand at a great univer- 
sity be neglected? Theological schools of a 
bare hundred students have an endowment 
of a million dollars, but where is the Chris- 
tian financier who wishes to invest his thou- 
sands of dollars at one of these undenomina- 
tional centres of learning where every year 
there are thousands as against the hundreds 
who in a score of years will be the church- 
leaders as well as community-leaders wher- 
ever they chance to be situated? 


It may be argued that we have not yet at- 
tained a sufficiently high standard of civiliza- 
tion to codperate in religious education. Then, 
where is the Moses of religious education to 
lead the denominations out of the wilderness 
by doing for them what Andrew Carnegie 
has done for libraries and the Rockefeller 
Foundation for the small college—namely, 
to create a school of religion at an unde- 
nominational university? 

Verci. V. PaELrs. 


Urbana, IL, June 11. 
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REVIEWS 





AN EXAMINATION OF THE TEXTBOOKS PUB- 


| “guistory of Education,” by Patrick J. Mc- 
| Cormick (Catholic Education Press, Washing- 





ton, D. C.), is scholarly in tone, and makes 
the subject interesting. Though written es- 


LISHED SINCH LAST SPRING AND OF CER- | pecially for Catholic teachers, we think that 


TAIN OTHBR WORKS BEARING 
TION. 





EDUCATIONAL THEORY. 


“Education for Industrial Workers” (World 
Book Co.; 90 cents), by Dr. Herman Schnei- 
der, who organized the codperative courses in 
connection with the University of Cincinnati, 
is by intention Dr. Schneider’s share of the 
Hanus report upon the New York city 
schools; in fact, it amounts to a brief and 
rather interesting exposition of the author's 
ideas about industrial education. Of particu- 
lar interest is the distinction between the 
energizing and the enervating trades—such as 
those which involve the automatic process of 
feeding a machine. Dr. Schneider points out 
that industrial education has hitherto favored 
the energizing trades, in which also the na- 
ture of the work renders the mental condi- 
tions more favorable. Yet the larger and 
more pressing problem relates to the ener- 
vating trades; and for this the author offers 
no clear solution. 


Probably few of our readers are interested 
in rural schools. Yet a book of well-consid- 
ered practical suggestions for the elementary 
teacher, written in clear and dignified Eng- 
lish, with no pretension to educational philos- 
ophy and an entire freedom from cant, by a 
supervisor of training in a State normal 
school—such a volume is surely worthy of 
note; and such is the little book entitled 
“Everyday Pedagogy: With Special Applica- 
tion to the Rural School,” by Lillian I. Lin- 
coln (Ginn; $1). 


A different and more typical product of the 
normal school is E. L. Kemp's “Methods for 
Elementary and Secondary Schools” (Lippin- 
cott; $1.25). Gov. Brumbaugh’s Introduction 
assures us that, in contrast to all other works 
upon method, this is the vital and real thing. 
Mr. Kemp adds to the obvious a certain 
warmth of eloquence; otherwise his book does 
not differ from others of its class. 


“Learning by Doing” (Bobbs-Merrill), by 
Edgar James Swift, of Washington Univer- 
aity, is a fine example of pedagogy with a 
punch. The latest volume upon Youth and 
Doing is marked, like the others, by that pe- 
culilar effervescence of style which is char- 
acteristic of the Saturday Evening Post, from 
which some of the material is drawn. We 
have no doubt that “Learning by Doing” will 
be a pedagogical best seller. 


That “Handwork as an Educational Me- 
dium” (Macmillan; $1), by Philip Boswood 
Ballard, should call for a second edition 


seems to indicate that English school teach- 
ers are not yet as completely saturated with 
pedagogical literature as those of the United 
States. The arrangement of the book sug- 
gests a somewhat haphazard collection of es- 
says following in the main the ideas of Pro- 
fessor Dewey. Yet most of the chapters are 
good reading; it is clear that Mr. Ballard 
writes from independent personal conviction. 
And the chapter on Ambidexterity, if some- 
what parenthetical, is curiously interesting; 


in this chapter we learn of an Ambidextral | 


Culture Society, whose views Dr. Ballard con- 


demns. 





ON EDUCA- 





the Protestant reader would find few grounds 
for complaint. The book differs from other 
textbooks of the history of education mainly 
in the emphasis laid upon medisval education 


| and medizwval universities, which, according 
| to Prof. McCormick, not only preserved the 
| literature of antiquity, but laid the basis of 


the education of a considerable portion of 
modern society. “What has survived to-day 
in university or higher education, and largely 
in secondary, is the direct bequest of the 
scholastic teachers.” 


Under the title of “Readings in Vocational 
Guidance” (Ginn; $2.25), Meyer Bloomfield, 
of the Boston Vocation Bureau, has collected 
some forty-odd addresses, articles, and re- 
ports, mostly by writers well known in the 
field of education, which form as a whole a 
kind of small encyclopedia of vocational guid- 
ance. Some of the articles are theoretical, 
but the greater number are concerned with 
special aspects of fact, such as the conditions 
and opportunities in various occupations and 
in various places, and the natural vocational 
choices of children in the schools. The con- 
tributions are naturally of unequal merit and 
importance, but the book is the first extend- 
ed presentation of the ideas and facts under- 
lying a new movement, and it should be a 
useful volume to those who wish to study 
the possibilities of vocational guidance. 





The dean of women is a new figure in edu- 
cational circles. She has arisen in the last 
quarter-century as a result of the growth of 
co-educational colleges. Beginning with the 
anomalous office of preceptress or adviser 
of women, she has gained in dignity until, in 
the State universities of the West, she enjoys 
the title and authority of a dean. This de- 
velopment is recited in a somewhat querulous 
voice by Lois Kimball Mathews in “The Dean 
ot Women” (Houghton Mifflin; $1.50). The 
problems and duties of that dignitary are 
yet ill-defined and far from uniformly inter- 
preted. In fact, Dean Mathews is the first 
to essay a discussion of her position and op- 
portunities. For this important task she is 
excellently equipped. She not only has the 
experience necessary, she not only takes a 
broad view of the educational situation, but 
her understanding of young women is in- 
timate, and her vision is not dimmed by 
prepossessions in favor of her sex. She 
casts no halo of glory about the under- 
graduate girl. She perceives clearly the dif- 
ficulties that confront her and her beset- 
ting weaknesses. Such practical matters as 
living conditions and means of employment 
she discusses with the same clarity and ease 
that are found in chapters on Self-Govern- 
ment Associations and Problems of Student 
Discipline. Vocational guidance is not 
brought out of the nebulous state in which 
it now floats in most minds, but the social 
life of the students, with their eagerness for 
extra-curricular activities, as well as their 
intellectual life and “docile minds,” are de- 
scribed from sage experience. For the office 
of dean of women the writer has a jealous 
regard. The incumbent should be a scholar 
who will win respect from the most austere 
of her male associates. She should be a 


' teacher of exceptional ability to expound and 








inspire. She should discharge her adminj,. 
trative duties with ease and dispatch, ney;, 
making a mistake of judgment and always 
stoutly abiding by her decisions. She shoy 
not only be able to dress with taste a), 
distinction, and to entertain university preg. 
dents and awkward freshmen with equ 
grace and charm, but she should likewi, 
have run in her own life a wide gamut ot 
joy and sorrow, in order that she may help 
sympathetically all the various types of Sirls 
in her charge. In short, all requisites 4), 
mentioned except a pair of wings. As , 
counsel of perfection the volume should 4 
all who are beset with the perplexities sur. 
rounding the administration of the womens 
part of a university. 





A wholly admirable handbook and Sulde 
for parents and others interested in Drivate 
schools is Sargent’s “The Best Privat 
Schools” (Boston: Porter E. Sargent). It \y 
an attractive volume of convenient size, ap. 
nounced as the first of a series of annua! 
handbooks relating to education and travel 
Various divisions of the book consider boyy 
schools, girls’ schools, co-educational schools, 
special schools (including those devoted tp 
music, art, kindergarten training, physica! 
education, dramatic training, household arts), 
the private schools of Canada; directories 
of associations, periodicals, teachers’ agencies, 
outfitters and dealers in school supplies. I! 
this information is compactly and agreeably 
given. There is a brief history of each 
school, and a description of its character and 
peculiar advantages. In reading these ac- 
counts one feels that the writer is fair in 
bis judgments, and that he is quite able to 
tell a good school from a bad one—even if 
the latter is brought to his attention by a 
glowing prospectus. One is reminded often 
of Baedeker. (Here it might be stated that 
school authorities are requested to send Mr. 
Sargent their catalogues and announcements) 
We believe that many fathers and mothers 
will find this handbook most useful. 


In “The College Course and the Preparation 
for Life” (Houghton Mifflin; $1.25), President 
A. P. Fitch, of the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, discusses the serious problem of the in- 
struction of undergraduates in our colleg:s 
The “talks,” given at Williams College, ar 
manly and racy. Dr. Fitch speaks as a 
older comrade who knows the intellectual 
and spiritual difficulties of the undergraduat:, 
and appeals to his common sense and to his 
higher ideals. Defining religion, not as dogma 
or custom, but as a force and a life, he urges 
on the young student the fact that the object 
of the college course is to make of him 4 
thoughtful and conscientious man. He in- 
sists on a broad scheme of study, one fitted to 
give a full and well-rounded development, 
dwelling particularly on the value of scholar- 
ship and the cultivation of a taste for the 
beautiful. Collegiate illiteracy he pictures 
with friendly ridicule and biting sarcasm 
Read widely, he says, going perhaps a trife 
too far in liberality when he advises that 
“Tom Jones” should lie on the student's study 
desk as it lay upon Lowell's; “Tom Jones’ 
is not food for babes, and Lowell and the un- 
dergraduate are two different persons. Dr 
Fitch’s volume is a vigorous and persuasive 
presentation of what the undergraduate may 
and should do, and it deserves to find a place 
in every student's library. 
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ENGLISH. 
LINGUISTICS. 

The revision of Emerson's “Middle English 
Reader” (Macmillan; $2 net), the most useful 
pook in its field, shows some improvements 
over the first edition, for a year or more 
out of print. The glossary, the least satis- 
factory part of the original volume, has been 
entirely recomposed and purged of a hand- 
ful of “howlers” that disfigured it. The list 
of irregular verbs has been omitted, but in 
compensation inflectional forms appear more 
numerously in the glossary. A few correc- 
tions have been made in the notes. Bishop 
Poor now appears correctly, but somewhat 
paradoxically, as “Rich. Poor” (p. 305). In 
some cases, as in Trevisa’s translation of 
the “Polychronicon,” the text has been re- 
set. Additional matter may be found here 
and there in the valuable grammatical intro- 
duction. A point or two escaped correction; 
in §94 “O. E. palatal stop c” should read 
“guttural stop,” and “W. S. hleihan,” in 
$103, 2, has an odd look. 


RHETORIC AND COMPOSITION. 


The book of the hour for the college stu- 
dent is the volume of essays, usually pretty 
solemn, designed to start in the freshman 
a flow of ideas on such subjects as evolu- 
tion, democracy, theology, and the like. Two 
rather refreshing variations of this type are 
“Modern Essays,” selected by Prof. J. M. 
Berdan, and J. R. Schultz and H. E. Joyce, 
instructors in Yale College (Macmillan; $1.25 
net), and “College and the Future,” edited 
by Prof. Richard Rice, jr. (Scribner). In 
the first the selections are almost without 
exception of the twentieth century, or not 
long before; Whistler, Chesterton, and Ste- 
phen Leacock are only some of the essayists 
who give an airy lightness to the collection. 
It is pleasant and interesting throughout. 
There should be no great difficulty in getting 
college students to read it, at any rate; par- 
ticularly Yale men, for the home product is 
amply represented. 


Professor Rice’s selections are serious, but 
they deal for the most part with questions 
as they concern campus life—Oxford, ath- 
leties, religion, studies. Indeed, the “college,” 
in the hands of Newman, William James, and 
many others, including the compiler himself, 
is rather more adequately treated than the 
“future,” which might, perhaps, in a book 
of this kind have been left to take care of 
itself, instead of to H. G. Wells. 


Prof. John Louis Haney has arranged al- 
phabetically under the title “Good English” 
(Philadelphia: Egerton Press) a number of 
notes on linguistic usage, many of which 
were contributed to the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. Some very obvious errors and some 
extremely recent locutions receive comment, 
but the book is not a mere list of “don'ts”; it 
is tolerant in its judgments and sensible in 
its explanations. No one will grudge the 
author his occasional little dogmatisms. When 
he assures us that “where should not be 
used for in which, as, ‘This is the house 
where I lived for ten years’” (p. 225), we 
are fain to remember “the house where I 
was born.” 


A similar and briefer list forms a useful 
appendix to Genung and Hanson's “Out- 
lines of Composition and Rhetoric” (Ginn; 








in the discussion of structure and type, in- 
culcating its doctrine largely by means of 
horrible example to be corrected. 


Picking up a new collection of short sto- 
ries, one wonders what excuse the compiler 
can offer for his undertaking. In a field so 
thickly sown, why should a new head appear? 
But Mr. Leonard B. Moulton has proved in 
“Short Stories” (Houghton Mifflin; 40 cents 
net) that there is room for one more volume. 
He has no historical bee in his bonnet. The 
Egyptians and Boccaccio are left centuries 
behind. The great masters of the form are 
almost entirely neglected. The classics in 
this genre are uniformly omitted. Neither is 
he a worshipper of technique. Atmosphere 
and character and suspense are no more the 
goal for the student than they have been the 
guide for the editor. The result is an un- 
usually fresh set of short fiction, gathered to- 
gether because the life dealt with therein was 
thought to be of interest to boys and girls 
in high school, for whom the selection was 
made. The introduction, for the pupil, is lit- 
tle over four pages in length. The note fol- 
lowing each story, omitting all biographical 
detail, indicates clearly by questions the con- 
tent and significance of the specimen. There 
is comment on the craftsmanship or art of 
the narrator, but only such comment as should 
help to increase the pupil’s pleasure in short 
fiction. In sympathetic hands the book ought 
to accomplish much in arousing an intelli- 
gent liking for this popular form of art. 


Variety is the dominant note of the attrac- 
tive volume, “Writing of To-day: Models of 
Journalistic Prose,” made up of articles chosen 
by Profs. J. W. Cunliffe and Gerhard R. Lomer 
of the School of Journalism at Columbia Uni- 
versity (Century; $1.50 net). This variety is 
exhibited in range of matter presented, which 
includes descriptive, narrative, editorial, and 
humorous articles, as also interviews and criti- 
cism, literary, dramatic, musical, and art; it is 
shown also in the length and cheracter of the 
selections. Every group of them is prefaced 
by a concise analysis of the kind of writing 
represented in it, with practical hints for the 
novice. There is no denying the interest of 
the contents of the volume, with its accounts 
of “The Miracle of the Movie,” “How I Found 
the South Pole,” “Henry James's First Inter- 
view,” “The War in Art,” and so on for 
a hundred titles more, but the question is 
whether the pupil in English composition will 
find the ways to satisfactory writing better 
greased by these examples of “subjects of 
immediate interest” than by the traditional 
subjects “outside of his every-day interests.” 
An outsider is tempted to fancy that a pupil 
would be as disheartened by having James 
Bryce’s “Impressions of Palestine” held up 
as a model as he is supposed to be by the 
masterpieces of Addison and Macaulay. 


SELECTED TEXTS 


As a supplement to the work in composi- 
tion and rhetoric, a volume of “Readings 
from Literature” has been prepared by Reu- 
ben Post Halleck and Elizabeth G. Barbour 
(American Book Company). Prose and verse 
alternate, moderns jostle “classics,” rising in 
a sort of climax from the ridiculousness of 
Bunner to the sublimity of Milton. It must 
be said the selections are interesting, and 
carry an air of completeness. 








331 


$1). For the rest it follows traditional lines | The Oxford University Press has just pub- 


lished Abraham Cowley's “Essays and Other 
Prose Writings” ($1.10), edited, with an intro- 
duction and notes, by Alfred B. Gough. It is 
the best inexpensive annotated edition. The 
volume contains all of Cowley’s prose, except 
his preface to “Poetical Blossoms” and his let- 
ters. Each of the texts is based upon the first 
edition, including the verv rare 1661 edition of 
“A Vision concerning Cromwell the Wieked.” 
The introduction gives a trustworthy account 
of Cowley’s life, a judicious estimate ef his 
personality, and _ sufficient bibliographical 
guidance; but it says too little about Cowley's 
position in the history of English prose. Dr 
Gough's comments on this important topic are, 


one regrets to find, scattered among the notes, 
where they are likely to be overlooked. The 
notes fill two-thirds as much space as the 
text; and leave no difficulty or allustoa 
grammatical, literary, biblical, or historical 
unexplained. Some of them seem (to para 
phrase Butler) 

Fit to take lodgings In a head 

That's to be let unfurnished 
It is doubtful whether any one likely to read 
Cowley requires a definition of such terms as 
“syllogism” or “mountebank.” Yet the care- 


ful explanations of Cowley’s allusions to an- 
cient and modern political history unfortu- 
nately cannot, in the present state of under- 
graduate knowlelge, be considered superfiu- 
ous. Dr. Gough's critical interpretations are 
on the whole sound, but somewhat limited in 
range. For example, he does not point out the 
value of the “Preface to the Cutter of Cole- 
man Street” as the first important defence of 
Restoration comedy against just the kiad of 
attacks which it long endured but to which 
it finally succumbed. In commenting upen 
“A Vision Concerning Cromwell,” he is so pre- 
occupied with correcting errors arising from 
Cowley’s partisanship that he fails to mention 
some of its most significant aspects. To open 
the eyes of modern readers to the full mean- 
ing of the “Vision” in its own time, he might 
well have remarked that Cowley’s description 
of the temper and methods of a tyrant implies 
a confident hope, then widespread, that the 
Stuarts would reign in the spirit of constitu- 
tional liberty. Though Cowley exaggerated 
the faults of Cromwell, his philippic is of per- 
manent value as a fervid warning against that 
forceful and unscrupulous type of personality 
which is nowadays termed the superman, and 
by which nations recurrently allow themselves 
to be fascinated and enslaved. 





To the Riverside Literature series (Hough- 
ton Mifflin; 25 cents) has been added “Se- 
lections from American Poetry,” by Dr. 
Frederick H. Law; shorter poems of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Poe, Lowell, Bryant, Emer- 
son, Holmes, and Whitman, a _ half-dozen 
more or less to each, together with the nec- 
essary editorial matter. 








GRAMMAR, ELOCUTION AND DEBATING. 

A revised edition has appeared of Ella 
M. Boyce’s “Enunciation and Articulation” 
(Ginn; 30 cents). Word lists and illustrat- 
ed exercises make up the bulk of the vol- 
ume. One would suppose that teachers might 
welcome phonetic descriptions somewhat 
more detailed than those provided. A list 
of words commonly mispronounced is ap- 
pended. It is not always perfectly trust- 
worthy. We hope, at least, that no one 
will accept its recommendation te pronounce 
“stomacher”’ with a “k.” 


= 
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“Teaching to Read,” by Nellie E. Turner 
(American Book Company), does not concern 
itself directly with the work of the primary 
grades. It offers a methodology for teachers, 
and by means of elaborate question and an- 
Swer dissects a great many very ingeniously 
selected passages, with a view to making 
clear such elocutionary matters as grouping, 
contrast, parenthesis, repetition. But teach- 
ers of reading anywhere will find it sugges- 
tive; it offers an effective club to drive “THE 
cat and THE dog” from our schools. 





Another book composed for the teacher is 
Prof. Paul Klapper’s “The Teaching of Eng- 
lish” (Appleton; $1.25 net). In a series of 
chapters written in the tone of straight- 
forward classroom lecturing, in which occa- 
sional split infinitives do not seem particu- 
larly shocking, the teacher is taught strat- 
egy useful in the long battle of the double 
negative; she learns how to provide the 
child with something to write about, how to 
stir his imagination by furnishing him with 
models above his level in tone; how to teach 
him to spell, and many other things. Much 
of this, no doubt, a good teacher knows al- 
ready, but even such a one may well find 
the formulation of it useful. 





Much of the matter in William Horton 
Foster’s little book, “Debating for Boys” 
(Sturgis & Walton; $1 net), first appeared 
in & magazine for Boy Scouts. In its present 
form, it should interest new readers. It does 
not attempt an over-simplification of the 
serious business that genuine debating is, but 
the author has a knack of putting things 
concretely that enables him to discuss “terms” 
and “issues” and “clash of arguments” in a 
way to be comprehended of youthful minds. 
He writes of even the tests of evidence with- 
out darkening counsel. He lays stress upon 
fairness, presents by means of a narrative 
the proper procedure for organizing a so- 
clety, gives a Summary of parliamentary 
rules, and furnishes in appendices a long list 
of questions for debate, hints on how to judge 
a debate, and a model constitution for a boys’ 
debating club. The chapter on The Ford Hall 
Town Meeting seems out of place in a book 
for boys. 

———— 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 
FRENCH. 


Allen and Schoell’s “French Life” (Holt) 
is a first-year reader comprising over fifty 
French sketches averaging a little more than 
& page in length, a few dialogues, sets of 
questions on the subject-matter, and answers 
from which the student is to work back to 
the questions, and a vocabulary. The sketch- 
es, which treat of a variety of practical mat- 
ters, such as the house, garden, city, school- 
room, modern inventions, newspaper, weather, 
etc., have in general been skilfully composed, 
and considerable care has been taken in in- 
terrelating them as to subject-matter, vocab- 
ulary, and idioms. 


the essential facts of grammar and paragraphs 
for drill in conversation and composition. 





A prominent feature of Professor Olinsted’s 
“Elementary French Grammar” (Holt) is an 
abundance of material for drill—grammatical 
questions to be answered in French, read- 
ing exercises, conversations, compositions, and 
oral exercises—appended to the lessons, of 
which there are forty-three. The grammatical 
material is grouped with good judgment, and 
careful choice of type aids the clearness of its 
presentation. 


Racine’s “Bérénice,” edited with introduction 
and notes by R. E. Pellissier, is the latest ad- 
dition to the Oxford French series (35 cents). 
This. series is published by American scholars, 
under the general editorship of Professor 
Weeks. The introduction presents a clear 
account of the problem of the two Bérénices, 
prudently concluding that until new facts 
are brought to light it will not be solved. 


“Les Boulinard,” the amusing play by Or- 
donneau, Valabrégue and Kéroul, edited, with 
introduction, notes, questionnaire, exercises, 
and vocabulary, by F. G. Harriman, is a recent 
addition to Heath’s Modern Language series 
(30 cents). 





Dumas’s “Vingt Ans Aprés” has been ably 
edited for Ginn (60 cents net), with notes and 


vocabulary, by O. B. Super. 





The ballades of yester-year are studied in- 
dustriously by Helen L. Cohen in a recent 
Columbia dissertation (“The Ballade”; Colum- 
bia University Press; $1.75). The five chapters 
discuss the origin of the ballade, its fortune 
in France from 1400 to 1650, its treatment 
by French theorists of the same period, the 
Middle English ballade, and the recent re- 
vival of the form in France and England. 
Many ballades are printed in full, often from 
manuscripts or old editions; the volume has 
almost the look of a ballade anthology. The 
best chapter is that on the ballade in Middle 
English. Here the number of poems in ques- 
tion is so small as to permit individual study, 
and the resulting criticism is valuable. In 
the rest of the book very little—aside from 
the texts themselves—is really new. The later 
chapters, to be sure, offer slight chance for 
criginality; but one might fairly expect, in 
a doctor’s thesis, a fresh attempt to solve 
the difficult problem of the origin of the 
ballade, rather than a hesitant summary of 
conflicting opinions. The footnotes and bibliog- 
raphy are disfigured by the applying of the 
English system of capitalization to all for- 
eign titles. 


GERMAN, 
M. H. Haertel’s “German Reader for Be- 
ginners” (Ginn; 60 cents net) contains a sin- 
gularly felicitous selection of fairy tales, those 
from Andersen and Grimm wisely modernized 
as to language, two by Baumbach and one by 





“Le Premier Livre,” an attractive beginners’ 
book suitable for preparatory-school work, has 
been prepared by A. A. and B. Méras (Ameri- 
can Book Co.; 64 cents). Designed both as 


reader and grammar for the first half-year, 
it consists of sixty lessons, the reading por- 
tions of which are adapted from Malot’s “Sans 


Morike reprinted essentially in the original 
form. Besides these carefully graded pieces, 
there are a dozen well-known poems, mostly 
of a legendary character. Questions in Ger- 
man and narrative paragraphs for retransla- 
tion into German follow the texts. A further 
useful feature is a series of words upon which 
pupils may exercise their memory. The ex- 
cellent vocabulary makes notes to the text 





Famille,” while the grammatical parts contain 


unnecessary. 


A manual for the teaching of German ac. 
cording to the direct method inevitably seems 
complicated, and its innumerable questions and 
answers, proper and natural in oral use, seem 
out of place in print. Examination of such a 
book is seldom cheering. It may be said, how- 
ever, of W. D. Zinnecker’s “Deutsch fiir An- 
finger” (Heath; $1.25 net) that the material 
basis of the instruction is not uninteresting, 
that this material is thoroughly elaborated, 
and that a discreet use of English for ex- 
planation and translation encourages the 
teacher to modify his “directness” so far as 
may be expedient. An appendix contains a 
brief but clear chapter on German phonetics, 
a tabulation of grammatical forms, and sundry 
vocabularies. 





The third issue of Calvin Thomas’s edition 
of “Hermann und Dorothea” (Holt; 60 cents) 
is virtually a new book and is an excellent 
example of well-proportioned directness. The 
editor adopts Kullmer’s identification of Péss- 
neck in Thuringia as the little town from 
which Goethe derived the local color for the 
scene of his story. The historical antecedents 
of the plot are briefly set forth, and there are 
judicious remarks concerning the style and 
form of the epic. The notes and vocabulary 
leave nothing to be desired. 





Prof. Arthur H. Palmer’s edition of “Wil- 
helm Tell” has been entirely reset and re- 
vised, and is now put forth as a suitable 
text for secondary schools (Holt). Introduc- 
tion, vocabylary, notes, and a new section 
of Fragen, prepared by Prof. Charles M. 
Furin, furnish a most serviceable apparatus 
for teacher and student alike. 





Paul V. Bacon’s “Vorwirts” (Allyn & Ba- 
con) resembles the author’s “Im Vaterland” in 
method and in general appearance, but is more 
elementary and, as a German reader for be- 
ginners, is more obviously graded. Systematic 
drill in the principal points of syntax is un- 
obtrusively woven into the text, and equally 
systematic repetition of words and expres- 
sions, though it does not enliven the narra- 
tive, serves to fix essentials in mind. Enliven- 
ment is sought rather in the actuality of the 
substance and the profusion of illustrations, 
many of which are evidently from original 
photographs. The book is unmistakably a 
skilful compilation. 





“Herder and Klopstock,” by Dr. F. H. Adler 
(Stechert; $1), is a comparative study which 
aims to present in a new light the relations 
of these two notable forerunners of Ger- 
many’s greatest literary period. The author 
shows how the new world of ideas created by 
Klopstock found sympathetic response in 
Herder, and how the latter, by his precept, 
vindicated the rights of imagination, of the 
Germanic spirit, and of that type of religion 
which is focussed on humanity rather than 
on theology. The last section of the book 
contains a more detailed and technical study 
of the poetic language of the two men. Dr. 
Adler is to be congratulated on his unflagging 
enthusiasm for his subject; there is never 
even the slightest intimation of the turgidity 
and pedantic heaviness which characterize 
the poetry of Klopstock and render it so 
utterly unenjoyable to most modern readers. 
The larger bearings of the subject—for in- 





stance, in connection with the Romanic 
Movement—are only cursorily indicated. 
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ITALIAN. 

An Italian Dictionary. By Alfred Hoare. 
Cambridge: University Press; New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The many readers who have long been baf- 
filed or disappointed by the existing Italian- 
English dictionaries will welcome Mr. Alfred 
Hoare’s work. It is a strange and by no 
means a creditable fact, that while excellent 
dictionaries have been available for English- 
speaking students of French, Spanish, and 
German for half a century or more, Italian 
has been neglected. To say, therefore, that 
Mr. Hoare’s is the best might not mean much 
if “best” were construed relatively. But 
judged by any standard, it is an admirable 
lexicon. 

Mr. Hoare’s chief aim is to make it as 
practically useful as possible. With this in 
view, he resorts to many original devices. 
For instance, he endeavors to grade words 
according to the frequency with which they 
occur in thé spoken or written language. He 
places first the commonest definition, next the 
rarer or dialect meaning, and finally the ob- 
solete use. And to enable the reader to per- 
ceive at a glance these distinctions, he em- 
ploys different fonts of type, as well as va- 
rious symbols. It may require a day’s practice 
to get used to these devices of his, but when 
they are once learned their reasonableness is 
recognized, and they save much time. 

Mr. Hoare does not attempt to give all the 
words, living or dead, in the Italian language; 
but he does give those which the reader of 
either current books and newspapers or of 
the classical Italian authors is most likely to 
meet. Of course, there can never be an 
absolutely exact line drawn with any such 
classification, and no doubt each reader will 
look in vain in Mr. Hoare’s Dictionary for 
words which he expected to find there. But 
on the whole the inclusions are very com- 
prehensive, and the exclusions have generally 
a valid reason. 


Among Mr. Hoare’s points of excellence is 
the attention he has devoted to pronuncia- 
tion. By the use of easily understood accents 
he makes clear, not only the syllabic em- 
phasis of each word, but also the open and 
close sounds of e and of a and the two sounds 
of zz. His devices for indicating diminutives, 
augmentatives, etc., are clearly thought out. 
For a work in which compression is carried 
as far as possible without resulting in the 
puzzles which some etymologists put before 
us, this Dictionary quotes a considerable num- 
ber of illustrative passages, Dante being 
naturally the chief authority cited. 

Wherever we have tested the Dictionary 
we have found it satisfactory; and this is true 
also of the appendix, in which Mr. Hoare fur- 
nishes an English-Italian vocabulary, much 
briefer than the other part, but still sufficient 
for the needs of the average reader. 

We regret that this work should not have 
been issued in a smaller format and at a 
price within reach of the purses of all those 
who would like to own it. The broad quarto 
page, with its clear type, is handsome, but an 
octave would have permitted the production 
of a volume more convenient and less ex- 
rensive. 





Professor Grandgent’s “Italian Grammar” 
(Heath; $1 net), since its first appearance in 
1887 facile princeps in its field, has undergone 
a thorough revision both by its author and by 
Prof. E. H. Wilkins, of Chicago, who has 





provided a new set of forty-one exercises, a 
vocabulary, and a useful note on reading Ital- 
ian verse, with examples from Pascoli and 
Carducci. The new exercises are a model of 
their kind, particular ingenuity being showa 
in the sentences, which not only aptly illus- 
trate points of grammar, but are agreeably 
free from the artificiality and feebleness of 
sense that few compilers of grammars seem 
able to avoid. In its revised form this ex- 
cellent book should long prove useful to stu- 
dents of Italian. 


SPANISH. 


The brothers Serafin and Joaquin Alvarez 
Quintero are among the best of contemporary 
Spanish playwrights. In editing their “Dofia 
Clarines” and “Mafiana de Sol” (Heath; 50 
cents net), Prof. S. Griswold Morley has made 
available for American students two of the 
brightest playlets which have been produced 
recently in Madrid. The first of these, a com- 
edy of character, has for its heroine a spin- 
ster who speaks the truth on all occasions re- 
gardless of consequence. To render so for- 
midable a personage sympathetic and digni- 
fied without losing an opportunity for comic 
effect demands delicacy of treatment; but 
the brothers Alvarez have succeeded in mak- 
ing the all too candid Dofia Clarines as lik- 
able as she is disconcerting. “Mafiana de Sol” 
isa charming little one-actidyl. It represents 
the meeting in old age of two former lov- 
ers. Like muny other humorists, the Alvarez 
excel in pathos. Both these texts provide 
idiomatic Spanish, sufficiently simple to be 
used early in the course. The notes and 
vocabulary leave nothing to be desired. 





RUSSIAN. 


The study of Russian is still in its infancy 
both in England and America, so that no 
series of textbooks has been developed to 
meet the wants of students. The book that 
is best adapted to classroom use is the “Rus- 
sian Conversation-Grammar” of Pietro Motti, 
a volume written by an Italian who was 
imperfectly acquainted with English and still 
more imperfectly with Russian; naturally it 
is crammed with mistakes. The “Russian 
Reader,” composed for French students by 
Boyer and Speranski, on the basis of Tolstoy's 
tales for peasant children, and translated 
and adapted for English use by Professor 
Harper, is admirable in plan and, except for a 
few insignificant slips, in execution; nothing 
better of its own sort could be desired. But 
some elementary introduction to Russian 
grammar must be used with it. To supply 
such an introduction seems to have been the 
aim of Dr. Nevill Forbes in his newly pub- 
lished “Russian Grammar” (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press; $2), if one may judge from his 
own words in the preface: 

The accompanying volume is a practical 
rather than a scientific grammar. It is in- 
tended for the use of those students who are 
working under a teacher able to explain the 
difficulties of the language to them, and also 
for the use of those who are working at the 
language by themselves with the object of 
being able to read it; but it does not profess 
to be an adequate means of teaching any one 
working alone how to speak Russian. 

The book itself hardly corresponds to this 
statement of purpose. It is of the same gen- 
eral type as the familiar Latin grammars, 
such as that of Allen and Greenough, on 
which generations of American boys have 
been brought up. From the point of view 





of a Slavic philologist it is elementary; from 
that of a learner it is an advanced work, 
and, without a graded lesson-book to accom- 
pany it, a bewildering treatise. It aims to 
answer most of the practical questions that 
would occur to readers of modern Russian 
authors. Dr. Forbes can hardly be blamed 
that his book is less clear and logical in its 
arrangement and in its phrasing of rules 
than Latin grammars that have been 
tinually revised. He deserves a severe re- 
buke, however, for not providing any index 
whatever; to make the volume thoroughly 
useful both a Russian and an English index 
would be required. This is no place for de- 
tailed criticism of Dr. Forbes'’s work. The 
reviewer has found a few statements that are 
mistaken, and many that seemed to him 
misleading or clumsy in expression: to be 
specific, the section on relative and interroga- 
tive pronouns is by no means adequate. But 
as a whole, the grammar is so far superior 
to any that has hitherto been published in 
fnglish that cavilling criticism would be un- 


con- 


grateful. One may hope that Dr. Forbes will 
now proceed to construct a graded lesson- 
book that will replace that of the egregious 
Motti. If he should make it specially adapt- 
ed as an introduction to the Boyer and 
Speranski reader, the gain would be even 
greater. 
PERSIAN 


A brief introduction to the study of Persian, 
in German (“Persische Erziihlungen, mit 
7rammatik und Glossar) by Georg Rosen, re- 
modelled by Friedrich Rosen (Leipzig: Veit & 
Co.), has just appeared. It contains a capital 
little grammatical sketch, compressed into 
thirty-five pages. Each word in the original 
Persian characters is transliterated also into 
Roman letters. Then follow some fifty pages 
of short stories in prose for translation, ac- 
companied by an excellent glossary; and ap- 
pended at the end are a few brief selections 
from classic Persian poets. The beginning 
might have had further help through being 
given an inkling in a word or two as to the 
short stories that make up the body of the 
book; but the whole work serves as an ad- 
mirable introduction to the language and does 
credit to its later editor, who is not only a Per- 
sian scholar but a diplomatist as well, for he is 
the Ambassador of the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment to Spain. 


GOVERNMENT AND ECONOMICS. 


To those college teachers of political science 
who wish to put into the hands of their 
students a book that tells what our Govern- 
ment does as well as what it is the volume on 
“The New American Government and Its 
Work,” by Prof. James T. Young, of the Unt- 
versity of Pennsylvania (Macmillan), will 
make a special appeal. As a textbook it has 
several features which distinguish it from 
others of its kind. For one thing there is an 
uncommonly full discussion of the powers of 
Congress and of the ways in which these 
powers reach the citizen. Judicial decisions 
are cited profusely, the author's design being, 
as he states in the preface, “to lend more 
reality, vividness, and clarity to a subject that 
is already beset by too many generalities.” 
The prominence given to these decisions is 
especially marked in the chapters devoted to 
Federal and State regulation of commerce. 
Another commendable feature of the book is 
its comprehensive treatment of State admin- 
istration, a subject which too many surveys 
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of American government have passed over 
without adequate presentation. Social legivia- 
tion, likewise, and the whole economic side of 
governmental activity have received the em- 
phasis which their growing interest and im- 
portance warrant. 


On the other hand, there are some serious 
omissions. The book contains little or no his- 
torical discussion, nothing about the ante- 
cedents of American government. Most teach- 
ers of political seience believe that their stu- 
dents should first learn something about the 
way in which American government came to 
be before they plunge into the subject of what 
it is and does. More unfortunate still is the 
author's failure to include in the volume any 
consideration of municipal government in this 
country. That is an omission which surely 
should have had a word of explanation. In his 
endeavor to “picture the new government as 
it serves and helps the people” Dr. Young 
might well have drawn fine material from our 
municipal happenings of the last ten or fifteen 
years. The style of the book is clear and 
vigorous; there is no theorizing or chasing of 
political will-o’-the-wisps. It is hopeful in 
tone, yet never lapses into that shambling 
eloquence which too often mars the pages of 
such books. There are useful aids to teaching, 
including references for further reading and 
questions upon the text. The index, however, 
is ridiculously inadequate. 


“Ap Introduction to the Economic History 
of England, I, The Middle Ages” (Macmillan; 
$2.50 net), is the first volume of what prom- 
ises to be a valuable book for students of 
English history. The author, E. Lipson, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, has embodied in 
some five hundred closely printed pages the 
most recent investigations of scholars in re- 
gard to the rise and fall of the manorial 
system, the merchant and craft guilds, fairs 
and markets, the beginnings of England's for- 
eign trade, and the main features of the 
English revenue and exchequer system. But 
he does more than merely summarize the 
researches of others. His pages are full of 
interesting concrete examples and quotations 
from medizval statutes and political poems. 
Students will be grateful to him for the 
numerous footnotes in which he indicates the 
sources from which his examples are drawn. 
In dealing with controversial points he 
shows good judgment in the opinions which 
he adopts and fairness in his statement of 
the views which he rejects. He rightly recog- 
nizes that most mediwval institutions are the 
result of complex factors and cannot be ex- 
plained satisfactorily by a few brief formulas. 
Thus, as to the origin of the manor, he does 
not adopt exclusively either the Roman theory 
of Seebohm or the Teutonic view of Stubbs, 
but shows the probable influence of both 
Roman and Teuton factors. The chapter on 
the craft-guilds, over a hundred pages lonz, 
and perhaps the best in the book, gives a 
more rosy view of medieval guilds than one 
usually finds. Incidentally the author sees a 
good deal of evidence of the activity of women 
in industry and trade. “There seems no ade- 
quate ground for the view that working- 
women were mainly ‘unpaid domestic work- 
following household occupations, rather 
wage-earnors supplying a market” (p. 


ers’ 


than 


$17) In the excellent chapter on “The 
Woollen Industry” he notes the appearance 
of the word “blanket” in a Pipe Roll of 
1182 This is more than a century before 


the earliest date given in Murray's Diction- 
ary, and long before the time of that Titomas 
Blanket, bailiff of Bristol in 1340, who is 
popularly supposed to have given his name 
to a kind of woollen. Though entitled an 
“Introduction,” this volume rather presup- 
poses some knowledge of English history. It 
is more like the well-known economic His- 
tories of Ashley and of Cunningham than 
those of Gibbins and Cheyney. 


HISTORY. 
AMERICAN. 

The four-volume “Riverside History of the 
United States” (Houghton Mifflin; $1.26 net, 
each) meets, on the whole, better than any 
other work of equal compass now on the mar- 
ket, the needs of readers who desire a com- 
prehensive and well-written narrative, schol- 
arly enough to command the respect of crit- 
ics, and detailed enough to furnish particular 
information on important points, while at 
the same time sufficiently broad in scope and 
treatment to afford an intelligent view of the 
period as a whole. In such a work, novel 
content would be out of place; nevertheless, 
by emphasizing economic and social ques- 
tions, State politics, and the development of 
the West more than was once customary, the 
authors have suceeeded in giving freshness 
to the account of a number of episodes. There 
are differences both in manner and in suc- 
cess, of course, as is to be expected in a work 
by different hands. Professor Carl L. Becker, 
who writes on the “Beginning of the Ameri- 
can People,” is more at home, apparently, on 
the side of the European influences which af- 
fected colonial development than he is on 
the side of colonial history itself; and his 
volume, though possessing exceptional literary 
merit, is not so notable in content. Prof. Al- 
len Johnson’s “Union and Democracy,” on 
the other hand, carrying the narrative from 
the close of the Revolution to the beginning 
of Jackson's régime, is an admirable sketch 
of the establishment of Federal Government 
and administration, the formation of parties 
and the evolution of their policies, and the 
peculiar problems, sectional and local, of the 
early West. Prof. William E. Dodd, the editor 
of the series, who writes on “Expansion and 
Conflict,” is at his best in treating the eco- 
nomics of slavery, State politics, and sec- 
tional issues. The last volume, by Prof. Fred- 
eric L. Paxson, entitled “The New Nation,” of- 
fords a good view of the period since 1865, not- 
withstanding that it is weak on the constitu- 
tional side, and suggests rather than exposes 
the deeper foundations of contemporary poli- 
tics. The reading lists appended to the sev- 
eral chapters show praiseworthy discrimina- 
tion. Most of the maps, unfortunately, are 
so small and so poorly executed mechani- 
cally, as to make their use difficult: a fact 
the more to be regretted because the maps 
themselves represent much labor, and in 
themselves are both fresh and informing. 


COLONIAL 

An excellent example of good work along 
somewhat technical historical lines is to be 
found in a monograph by Elmer Beecher 
Russell, entitled “The Review of Colonial 
Legislation by the King in Council” (Long- 
mans, Green; $1.75). The subject is not 
likely to be familiar to the average reader 
of Colonial history, but the prominent place 
that it occupies among the grievances pre- 
sented in the Declaration of Independence, 








where it forms the basis of no less than eight 


indictments, is sufficient to warrant carefy) 
investigation into its character and influence. 
Though Mr. Russell bas not attempted ., 
cover the entire field, he is to be congraty. 
lated om the thoroughness of his effort as fa; 
as he has gome. He has presented in a de. 
tailed and well-organized fashion the resu):: 
of much scholarly research ameng recoris 
that are only in part available in this coup. 
try, and has made abundantly clear the gen- 
eral truth that im this respect, as in many 
others, the Colonists were more or less un- 
consciously resisting a policy that placed 
the royal prerogative and the commercia! 
welfare of England ahead of their own po- 
litical and economic development. How far 
such development was actually checked by 
the exercise of the royal right Mr. Russe!! 
has not attempted to discover, but he has 
gone far enough to indicate wherein the 
grievances of the Colonists lay. That the 
King deserved to be indicted for “tyranny” 
because of the exercise of this right is an- 
other question. 


No small part of the contribution that M: 
Russell has made lies in his presentation of 
the reasons underlying the royal policy, a 
policy that: appeared to British statesmen as 
fundamentally necessary for the Empire 
That the Colonists should have construed 
this policy as a severe infringement on liberty 
seemed incomprehensible to the somewha: 
opaque British mind. Mr. Russell's essay is 
rather better written than the average doc- 
tor’s dissertation, but it is marred here and 
there by certain usages that are incorrect 
The terms “attorney and solicitor” and “at- 
torney and solicitor-generals” are never used 
for the “attorney and solicitor-general” cr 
the “attorney-general and solicitor-general”; 
and the title “King’s Counsel,” here used as 
if it belonged exclusively to the standing 
counsel of the Board of Trade, shows tha: 
Mr. Russell is unfamiliar with the meaning 
of the letters K.C. or with the distinguish- 
ing British practice of “taking silk.” We 
think, also, that the phrase “legislative re- 
view,” as an abbreviation of the title of the 
monograph, is incorrect, in that the Privy 
Council has never been a legislative body 
and its acts, whether of review or otherwis« 
cannot be termed legislative. We call at- 
tention to these errors, for they are fre- 
quent throughout the work. 





HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS. 

Some years ago the Illinois State Historica! 
Library wisely placed the editing of its Col- 
lections in the hands of a scholar who knows 
well the history of the Old West, and whe 
can write about it with sympathy and clari*; 
Again Dr. Clarence W. Alvord (this time in 
collaboration with Professor Carter, of Miami 
University) has placed students of Western 
history under deep obligation for his excellent 
work in editing Volume X of these Collec- 
tions (Springfield, 1915). The volume is en- 
titled “The Critical Period, 1763-1765,” and 
forms No. 1 of the British Series. It is th 
fcrerunner of four or five others, soon to ap- 
pear, on the same subject. The documents 
here presented have been selected with caré 
from the archives of the United States, Can- 
ada, England, and France. Those written i2 
the French language are given in the oris'- 
nal and also in English, the translations 0oc- 
cupying the lower half of the page. As |" 








other publications of the Illinois State Histor’- 
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ca) Library, the papers are divided into chap- 
ters, “for the purpese of breaking up that 
monotony so characteristic of such collec- 
tions of documents” There is a general in- 
troduction om “British Illinois, 1763-1778,” 
which is followed by a special introduction on 
“The British Occupation of the Illinois Coun- 
try, 1763-1766,” a useful study of an interest- 
ing phase of Illinois history illustrated by the 
rich documentary material contained in the 
yolume. A similar study, presumably from 
the same hand, will be included in each num- 
per of the series: The annotations are suffi- 
ciently ample to elucidate obscure points and 
to supply neeessary bibliographical and bio- 
craphical: data. The volume is well printed 
and has a charming view of Kaskaskia, por- 
traits of Sir Wiliam Johnson and Gen. Gage, 
and two facsimile reproductions. Best of all, 
the index can be relied upon. 


The seventh volume of the Proceedings of 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
printed by the Torch Press, is, on the whole, 
a very creditable publication. It contains at 
least two or three papers which will place it 
distinctly above mediocrity. Prof. James Al- 
ton James’s consideration of “Some Phases 
of the History of the Northwest, 1783-1786,” is 
especially worthy of note. It will not be sur- 
prising, however, if Dr. Clarence W. Alvord’s 
“Critical Analysis of the Work of Reuben Gold 
Thwaites” should attract more attention than 
any other paper printed in the volume. Many 
years before his lamented death in 1913, Dr. 
Thwaites had earned a national reputation as 
an earnest and energetic worker in the field 
of Western history. He not only built up a 
great historical society and library, but by 
his unbounded enthusiasm and genius for or- 
ganization did more than any other man to 
popularize and make possible the serious 
study of history in the Middle West. As a 
writer and as an editor of source materials, 
Dr. Thwaites was most prolific. In a period 
embracing somewhat more than a quarter of 
a century he wrote fifteen books, and edited 
and published about one hundred and sixty- 
eight volumes. The task which Professor Al- 
vord undertakes to accomplish is fairly to 
appraise this remarkable output; in short, to 
establish, if possible, Dr. Thwaites’s standing 
as an historian. Dr. Thwaites was not a great 
historian, and produced no work which will 
find a place with the best historical writing. 
Mr. Alvord has performed a rather delicate 
task in a becoming manner, and with the sure 
touch of one who knows his subject well. For- 
tunately, Dr. Thwaites accomplished so much 
in addition to his literary labors, and was so 
lovable a character, that he will long be 
remembered and honored. 


The Proceedings of the Wisconsin His- 
torical Society for 1914 (Madison, Wis.) 
contains Mr. Worthington C. Ford’s ad- 
dress, “The Treaty of Ghent—and After,” de- 
livered at the regular annual meeting of the 
Society. As editor of the “Writings” of John 
Quincy Adams—a task which is still in the 
course of distinguished accomplishment—Mr. 
Ford can speak with authority on the subject 
of the Ghent treaty. His paper is notable for 
two reasons: it is a careful and illuminating 
Study, and it is written with a lightness of 
touch that is almost sprightly. As was to be 
expected, he has made the best possible use 
of the personal incidents of his theme. Two 
other contributions to the volume are note- 
worthy: “Henry Hay’s Journal from Detroit 





to’ the Miami River” (1789-1790), edited with 
introduction and notes by Milo M. Quaife, and 
“A Semi-Historical Account of the War of 
the Winnebago and the Foxes,” by Dr. Paul 
Radin, of the Geological Survey of Canada. 
Hay’s “Journal,” which Dr. Quaife has edited 
in a skilful manner, is both valuable and in- 
teresting. The journalist spent several months 
with the Indians and their French and British 
partisans on the site of the present city of 
Fort Wayne, Ind, and the “Journal” reflects, 
in varied details, the life of this old settle- 
ment as it was in the last decade of the eigh- 
teenth century. The legend recounted by Dr. 
Radin is printed in both English and Winne- 
bago. Of local interest are Eben D. Pierce's 
account of James Reed, a Wisconsin pioneer, 
and’ J. H. A. Lacher’s pleasing paper on “The 
Taverns and Stages of Early Wisconsin.” 
Typographically, the volume is not creditable 
to the State Printer who produced it. 





The most important paper in Volume XVIII 
of the Buffalo Historical Society Publications 
is an account of the peace congress at Ni- 
agara Falls, in 1914, by Frank H. Severance, 
the editor of the volume. While necessarily 
based mainly upon newspaper reports, the 
paper is as full and authoritative an account 
of what took place as is likely to be written 
until the various Governments concerned re- 
lease their diplomatic correspondence on the 
subject. The texts of such documents as 
were made public at the time are included. 
Mr. Severance also contributes a sketch of 
Ephraim Douglass's peace mission to the 
Indians at Niagara, in 1783, together with a 
narrative of Brig.-Gen. Alexander Smith's 
spectacular performance on the Niagara fron- 
tier during the War of 1812. The latter in- 
cludes letters hitherto unpublished. An in- 
teresting addition to the sources of American 
economic and social history is made in a 
translation, by H. F. DePuy, of this city, of 
“Le Pour et le Contre,” a rare compilation 
by Louis Bridel, pastor of the French church 
at Basle, published at Paris in 1803. The 
work is especially valuable for its bearing 
upon the operations of the Holland Land 
Company in western New York. 


The nineteenth volume of the University 
of Toronto Studies, being a “Review of His- 
torical Publications Relating to Canada” cov- 
ering the year 1914, is, as the title suggests, 
a collection of book reviews and notes, and 
these have been written by a wide range of 
authorities in their respective fields. The 
book embraces nearly two hundred and fifty 
compact pages, comprising upwards of two 
hundred carefully written themes, varying 
in length from a few lines to several pages. 
The material is classified under six different 
headings, dealing respectively with Canada’s 
relations to the Empire; the general history 
of Canada; local history, including the his. 
tory of the various provinces; geography, 
economics, and statistics; anthropology, eth- 
nology, and folklore; and education, ecclesias- 
tical history, law, and bibliography. Some- 
what more than half of the volume is devoted 
to history, provincial and local, geography, | 
economics, and statistics. The publications 





reviewed are of a great variety, including 
books, essays, magazine articles, addresses, | 
Government reports, etc. Although much of | 
the material is chiefly of local interest, there 
are reviews of numerous volumes well known | 
to all who are familiar with Canadian lit- | 
erature, such as Shortt and Doughty's “Can- 


ada’ and Its Provinces: A History of the 
Canadian People and Thefr Institutions,” 
Tupper’s “Recollections of Sixty Years tn Can- 
ada,” Douglas's “Lands Fortorn: A Story of 
an Expedition to Hearre’s Coppermine River,” 
and Bryce’s “A Short History of the Canadian 
People.” On the whole, it is fair to say that 
the book constitutes a reader’s guide to 
Canadian literature for the year 1914, rather 
than a volume of literature in itself. The edi- 
torial work was performed by Prof. George 
M. Wrong, of the department of history in 
the University of Toronto, H. H. Langdon, 
librarian of the same institution, and W. 
Stewart Wallace, lecturer in history in Mc- 
Master University, Toronto. 





PHILOSOPHY. 
PSYCHOLOGY, 

Prof. Charles H. Judd's “Psychology of 
High School Subjects” (Ginn; $1.50) is less 
a formal treatise upon educational psychology 
than a critical summary and discussion from 
the point of view of the psychologist, of the 
views put forward by supposedly unpsycho- 
logical persons interested in the teaching of 
special subjects. The book is thus on the 
whole a comprehensive and informing dis- 
cussion of the issues involved in high schoo! 
pedagogy, stimulating to the reader in spite 
of a monotony of style and a fondness for 
sentences in which “one” is followed by “he.” 
On the other hand, it is a question whether 
the illumination afforded by “the psycholo- 
gist”—as such—is sufficient to justify his mag- 
isterial tone. Surely no special powers are 
needed to tell us, for instance, that the ten- 
dency towards specialization is connected with 
the natural limitations of human attention. 
Nor are the reforms called for by Mr. Judd's 
special type of psychology altogether clear 
Granting, for example, that words stand, nor 
for passive associations, but for attitudes of 
behavior, what does this show but the fact, 
never forgotten by more discriminating teach- 
ers of language, that the meaning of words 
varies with persons and with situations? And 
when we learn that the difference between re- 
fiective and practical men, or, in Mr. Judd's 
terms, theoretical and practical men, is that 
the former are given to word-reactions, the 
latter to hand-reactions—a sad blow, by the 
way, to the practica) pretensions of the com- 
mercial classes—we are compelled to wonder 
whether psychology has not taken wings and 
flown away. Apparently “the psychologist” 
is no longer able to distinguish between a 
word and a sound, between thinking and mere 
talking. 


Like most psychologists, Mr. Judd appears 
to think that scientific insight is shown by 
viewing the mind as a machine-shop in which 
the several machines run independently of 
one another. Thus he is constant in warn- 
ing teachers that (1) mere recognition of an 
object or mere skill in handling an object, (2) 
theoretical analysis, and (3) practical appii- 
cation are “different mental processes.” Now 
it is true that the so-called mental pro- 
cesses of students often appear to illustrate 
this sort of independence—when, for exam- 
ple, a student who is supposed to have mas- 
tered the Pythagorean theorem is unable to 
lay out a tennis court. But the question is 
whether such practical disability is not a 
mark of superficial theoretical analysis. And, 
on the other hand, as against the traditional 
view that analytic consciousness deserts an 
operation of which the technique has been 
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thoroughly mastered, which Mr. Judd accepts 
uncritically, we may suggest that the motorist 
who fails to retain a clear idea of how he 
controls his machine is doomed to destruction. 
It is at least as reasonable to suppose that 
the leisure to enjoy the landscape which 
comes to the practiced motorist is due to a 
larger “presence of mind,” which enables him 
to keep in mind both the landscape and the 
machine, as to a transfer of mind from one 
object to the other. And so far as his skill is 
wholly unanalytic, one may ask whether it 
stands for any mental operation whatever. 


The point has a broad application to educa- 
tional theory. From the emphasis laid by the 
behavior psychologists upon “economy of 
thought,” one must suppose that the purpose 
of education is to enable the student to get 
along with as little thinking as possible. Here 
he is to be trained in manual skill, there in 
practical application, and only upon special 
occasions is he to be trained in “analysis.” 
Our query is whether the cultivation of a 
thoughtful and analytic doing of things is not 
the beginning and end of all education; and 
whether, again, this analytic attitude is not 
the one thing that makes all of the “different 
mental operations” mental. 


And we may further ask whether this is not 
at bottom the real virtue of the plan of “gen- 
eralization” which Mr. Judd offers as a rem- 
edy for the present confusion of aims in the 
high-school curriculum. It has been suggest- 
ed by others that, as a foundation for courses 
in the sciences, we should have a general 
course in “science”; Mr. Judd proposes simi- 
lar courses in mathematics, in which the 
boundaries of algebra and geometry are to 
be more or less disregarded, and in language. 
The idea seems a promising one. When sci- 
entific men contend for the sacredness of the 
boundaries of the sciences, it is proper to 
remind them that the sciences have been 
marked out, not by nature, but by man, for 
human convenience; and that for educational 
convenience—if a general course in science 
will afford at once a broader view and a deep- 
er insight—these boundary lines may, if we 
like, be reconstructed or annulled. Yet it is 
permissible to ask whether the idea is quite 
as new as it is even reactionary. When Mr. 
Judd outlines his general course in language, 
on p. 245, one is reminded strongly of the 
traditional function of Latin. 


“Psychology and Parenthood,” by H. Ad- 
dington Bruce (Dodd, Mead; $1.25), is a book 
of 279 pages, filled with wide margins, in- 
teresting facts, good advice, and pleasant 
stories It is always easy reading, and if 
ever interest wanes, appeal is made at the 
critical moment to the marvellous subcon- 
scious, with which the author has learned 
by long practice to conjure with great skill. 


Mr. Bruce holds that the environment is of 
much more importance in determining the 
child's character than is heredity; that un- 


conscious suggestion has much greater in- 
fluence upon him than the average parent 
supposes; that genius is the power to ap- 
propriate the remarkable resources of the 
subliminal, and hence is to a surprising de- 
gree capable of cultivation; that “intensive 
child culture” from the age of two or three 
upwards can often produce results commonly 
but mistakenly ascribed to extraordinary 
ability; and that life-long characteristics of 


an undesirable nature, such as laziness, and 








even nervous disorders, such as hysteria and 
phobias of various sorts, are often due to in- 
cidental suggestions, to slight physical dis- 
abilities, or even to mere habits originating 
in childhood—all of which may be easily 
avoided or overcome by proper care on the 
part of the parents. Though some of Mr. 
Bruce's conclusions are open to question, his 
book will be found valuable by many a 
parent for its excellent practical suggestions, 
based as they are upon a wide reading of re- 
cent psychological and medical literature, 





No alterations occur in the eighth edition 
of William McDougall’s “Introduction to 
Social Psychology” (John W. Luce & Co.), 
but there is added a supplementary chapter 
on sex instinct. Sex experience and conduct 
afford, the author thinks, the most obvious 
support of his main theory, viz., that human 
activities are to be traced back to a number 
of instinctive tendencies which manifest 
themselves independently of previous ex- 
perience. He explains why he has not treated 
of sex instinct heretofore, largely, he says, 
by reason of the difficulty of so doing, in a 
book for the general reader. What the au- 
thor states dogmatically, and without his 
usual recourse to the “perhaps” “not im- 
probably,” or the “doubtless” or “no doubt” 
(which mean there is some doubt), is gen- 
erally acceptable enough, though not particu- 
larly startling. But when he goes on to re- 
fine and suggest, and to imagine hypothetical 
cases, in the manner of the philosopher or 
introspecting psychologist, that must be 
meant for the “general reader,” who is cred- 
ited, supposedly, with a liking for easy and 
interesting guesswork of the poetic order. 
One example will do for illustration: “That 
sex love should thus combine the most purely 
altruistic [?] with the most ruthlessly egoistic 
tendency of human nature .. . is [in the 
man] perhaps sufficiently accounted for by 
the fact that woman, especially at the age at 
which she is most strongly attractive to man, 
resembles in many respects, both mental and 
physical, the child, the normal object of the 
parental or protective impulse.” Sex energy 
can be “long-circuited” and “sublimated” in 
“the service of intellectual, moral, and ssthet- 
ic development”; in the normal child, the sex 
instinct awakens at about the eighth year; 
but sex enlightenment in youth is dangerous, 
for “knowledge may be more dangerous than 
ignorance”; female coyness is essentially 
bashfulness on occasion of male approach 
and pursuit; and bashfulness “seems to be 
essentially the expression of a conflict be- 
tween the opposed instincts of self-display 
and self-abasement”"—these are samples of 
opinion and treatment. The author seems 
to attach a significance to sexual selection 
that some modern experiments appear to 
render unjustifiable. The style flows copious- 
ly and monotonously under the benignant 
imminence of an owlish gravity. Some of the 
pages are narrower than the rest by a 
quarter of an inch, giving the volume an 
unfinished appearance as one pages it over. 





SOCIOLOGY. 

To write a textbook on sociology is a par- 
ticularly difficult task, partly because the 
subject is so new that it has as yet few 
formative traditions, and chiefly because the 
subject is so amorphous and so lacking in 
clear-cut outlines that every Outline of it 
is necessarily in danger of being either too 








narrow or too vague. Profs. F. W. Blackmar 
and J. L. Gillin, whose “Outlines of Sociology” 
has just been published by the Macmillan 
Company ($2 net), have tried to steer a sar, 
course between these two dangers, and wit) 
some success. They have written a book 
which will give the student a fair idea of th. 
entire field of sociology as it exists to-day, 
and they have not yielded to the temptation o 
wandering too far into the other social g¢j. 
ences. Whether they have even crossed the 
boundary line of these adjacent territories ;; 
would be impossible to say, imasmuch as 
boundary line there is none. The chief crit. 
icism to which the book lies open is less a 
criticism upon Messrs. Blackmar and Gillin 
than upon the nature of their chosen “sci. 
ence.” Their book gives the reader a very 
excellent idea of sociology; and what is this 
idea? A rough analysis of this—as of any 
other good textbook on the subject—will show 
that sociology consists of two elements: the 
one, a valuable group of facts borrowed entire 
from various other studies, such as history, 
geography, economics, government, psycholo- 
gy, ethics, “comparative religion,” etc.; the 
other, a group of generalizations and laws 
which sociologists have drawn from these 
facts. The two groups are of very different 
degrees of value. The first, although in- 
variably intermingled, in sociological works, 
with a great mass of commonplace, does at 
least bring to the reader a good deal of im- 
portant and fresh information—provided al- 
ways that he has himself done no work in 
the various other sciences from which the in- 
formation has been borrowed. The principal 
new knowledge to be derived from the sec- 
ond element, on the other hand—the generali- 
zations and laws contributed by the science 
of sociology—consists very largely in the 
definition of various technical terms invented 
by the sociologists themselves. There are, 
for instance, in the book under review nearly 
ten chapters in which the average intelligent 
man or woman, hitherto innocent of sociology, 
will find practically nothing new, besides the 
definition and manipulation of a number of 
terms ending in ation. To the reviewer, at 
least, it seems plain that both sociology in 
general and Blackmar and Gillin’s textbook 
in particular would be considerably improved 
if almost a third of their present contents 
were quietly deleted. For both the book and 
the “science” have value, that value con- 
sisting in the bringing together of wide 
groups of facts from varied fields, which, 
though they have instructive bearings on 
each other, are never actually placed side 
by side except in the works of the sociologists. 
From this point of view Professors Blackmar 
and Gillin have produced an excellent text- 
book, and one which deserves a wide use in 
college classes and by private students—pro- 
vided, indeed, that sociology has to be studied 
at all. 


RELIGION. 


In “The Doctrine of God in the Jewish 
Apocryphal and Apocalyptic Literature” (Lon- 
don: Hunter & Longhurst; 10 shillings net) 
Dr. Henry J. Wicks offers a valuable hand- 
book for the study of the literature in question. 
He has gone critically through all the Jewish 
non-canonical books from the second century 
B. c. into the first century a. p. and tabulated 
their ideas, in chronological order as far 45 
possible, concerning God's transcendence, jU5- 





tice, and grace. His volume throws a welcome 
light on a little-known but very important 
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period of Jewish religious development. The 
general reader will doubtless be surprised to 
and so much similarity between the concep- 
tions of the works here described and those of 
the New Testament. Wicks’s volume, indeed, 
furnishes material for bridging over the gulf 
which has been largely held to separate the 
two Testaments. 


Nothing helps better to clear up our con- 
ception of the significance of current religious 
jdeas than such a sketch of their development 
as is given by Prof. A. C. McGiffert in “The 
Rise of Modern Religious Ideas” (Macmillan; 
$1.50). After pointing out briefly the condi- 
tions that led to the religious disintegration of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Dr. 
McGiffert discusses at greater length the pro- 
cess of the reconstruction of faith as it is ex- 
hibited in the great philosophical works and 
the great scientific theories. He finds the 
general result of this movement to be the 
emancipation of religion from the crudities of 
the church creeds and its exaltation into the 
region of free and vital convictions. The 
volume may be recommended as giving an 
admirable picture of the higher religious 
thought of the last two or three centuries. 


Alongside of the description of philosophical 
and scientific movements it is desirable to con- 
sider how far the religious beliefs of the Chris- 
tian masses have been affected by the modern 
progress of knowledge. This question is treat- 
ed by President-Emeritus George Harris, of 
Amherst College, in “A Century’s Change in 
Religion” (Houghton Mifflin; $1.25). Dr. Har- 
ris finds that, while interest in religion has not 
been diminished, there is a perceptible move- 
ment away from dogma towards spiritual con- 
ceptions. In the same line is Rev. Dr. Josiah 
Strong’s “New World Religion” (Doubleday, 
Page; $1.50), which finds the universal re- 
ligion in Social Christianity, service to hu- 
manity under the guidance of the teaching 
of Christ. Both these volumes are character- 
ized by reasonableness, reverence, and spiritu- 
ality. 


Among the significant developments of re- 
cent religious thought is the disposition in 
certain quarters to suggest modifications in 
the conception of the function of the church. 
In various ways stress is laid on the great 
work it may perform in the service of hu- 
manity by appealing to and fostering moral 
ideals in daily life. Thus, under the title “In 
the Service of the King” (Putnam; $1.25), J. 
B. Dunn gives a “parson’s story” of his not 
unsuccessful efforts to awaken the spirit of 
Jesus in the minds of persons not particular- 
ly gifted or in any way remarkable. Rev. 
E. 8. Ames, in “The Higher Individualism” 
(Houghton Mifflin; $1.10), points out the so- 
cial nature of the individual, and the value 
of religious experience. W. H. Carnegie, 
Canon of Westminster, in “Democracy and 
Christian Doctrine” (Macmillan; $1.25), shows 
how the church may encourage in all grades 
of life those social virtues that are essential 
to the permanence of a democratic society; in 
passing he says a good word for Russian re- 
ligion. More distinctly P. M. Strayer, in “The 
Reconstruction of the Church” (Macmillan; 
$1.50), affirms that the true function of the 
church is not to preach doctrine, but to teach 
and train men to love righteousness and to 
&0 about doing good. A hint of sympathy 
with this view may be discovered in J. 8. 
Auerbach’s “The Bible and Modern Life” 
(Harper; 75 cents), which, however, is pri- 





marily an exposition of the beauty of Old 
Testament poetry. It is a useful book not- 
withstanding some exaggerations. 


For younger students of the Bible we have 
“The Songs, Hymns, and Prayers of the Old 
Testament” (Scribner; $2.75), by Prof. C. F. 
Kent; “Geographic Influences in Old Testa- 
ment Masterpieces” (Boston: Ginn; $1), by 
Laura H. Wild; and “History of the Hebrews” 
(Scribner; $1), by President F. K. Sanders. 
These are carefully written and trustworthy 
books. In contrast with these we may cite, 
as an example of extremely regrettable writ- 
ing, “The Making of Christianity, an Exhibit 
of Hebrew and Christian Messianic Apocalyp- 
tical Philosophy and Literature” (Alton, IIL: 
G. P. Clark; $1.25), by Dr. John C. C. Clarke. 
By treating numbers as symbolical (a fruitful 
source of vain fancies) and by other discred- 
ited methods of interpretation the author ccn- 
structs a “Hebrew Apocalyptic System” which 
he represents as the source of Christian ideas, 
and he has the extraordinary assertion (p. 
14) that “no book in the Bible or in the world’s 
literature has exercised or now exercises so 
immense an influence on human thought, 
study, and faith as St. John’s Apocalypse.” It 
is a misfortune for this interesting, but aot 
mysterious, book to be made into an arsenal 
of predictions and other cryptic utterances. 


SCIENCE. 
MATHEMATICS. 

The “Elementary Algebra” (Allyn & Bacon; 
$1 net), by Professors Slaught and Lennes, is 
an attempt by ripe mathematical scholars to 
cover the work of the first year in algebra, 
with due regard to simplicity, the need of 
plenty of carefully graded exercises, the re- 
quirements of college entrance, the tradition- 
al order of topics, and the desirability of fre- 
quent reviews. The value of the book is en- 
hanced by the device of marking parts to be 
omitted, without loss of continuity, by any 
who may desire a shorter course. Another 
commendable feature is the presence of good 
portraits of well-known mathematicians, along 
with some account of them. The pupil will 
not have to unlearn what he is taught by this 
book, but it seems a pity that the teaching 
should take so many pages. 


In Reeve and Schorling’s “A Review of 
High-School Mathematics” (University of 
Chicago Press; 40 cents) we have 64 care- 
fully prepared pages designed for use by pupil 
and teacher in reviewing the algebra and 
geometry presented in a _ three-year high- 
school course. There are appended some use- 
ful suggestions respecting what is called “A 
Tentative Minimum Course in First-Year 
Mathematics” and kindred matters. 


A glance over the pages of Breslich’s 
“First-Year Mathematics for Secondary 
Schools” (University of Chicago Press) is suf- 
ficient to confirm the encomium passed upon 
it by the editors of the series of which it 
forms a part. After indicating both the pur- 
poses held in view and the great pains de- 
voted to the carrying out of those purposes 
in the most effective way, they close their 
preface with the expression of the convic- 
tion that “this new book will contribute to 
the solution of the problems which confront 
the mathematical sciences in their efforts to 
be a vital part of the new course of study 
in American high schools.” When it is added 
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that the editors who sign the preface are 
Profs. Eliakim H. Moore, George W. Myers, 
and Charles H. Judd, it might be natural to 
remark that their praise needs no confirma- 
tion; but what we have in mind is the at- 
tractiveness of the arrangement, the variety 
and judiciousness of the illustrative examples, 
the pleasing typographical appearance, and 
other features which are easily perceived in 
turning the pages. One unessential but yet val- 
uable feature is the portraits of illustrious 
mathematicians, with biographical sketches, 
interspersed through the volume. A general 
purpose running through the whole is that of 
vsing experimental or inductive geometry as 
a stepping-stone to the deductive science. In 
the circumstance that an American mathe- 
matician of the preéminent rank of Professor 
Moore has taken so keen an interest in the 
pedagogical aspect of his profession—it Is to 
his presidential address before the American 
Mathematical Society in 1903 that the im- 
pulse towards this change in mathematical 
teaching in the schools is largely due—there 
is to be found a parallel to the similar ac- 
tivities of Professor Klein, one of the fore- 
most of German mathematicians. 
Robbins’s “New Plane Geometry” (Ameri- 
can Book Co.) is physically and typograph- 
ically good. Scientifically, didactically, and 
stylistically it is rather commonplace It 
begins by telling the reader that measure- 
ment is the concern of the science. A host 


of old definitions are given that play no 
role in subsequent argument. Vertex is de- 
fined in terms of vertex. The obsolete concep- 
tion of axiom is present, as is also the old 
false statement as to the relation of whole 
and part. We are told that a magnitude may 
be “displaced” by its equal in any process, 


and that a postulate is “something required 
to be done.” On page 8 we learn that a 
theorem requires proof, but on 20 we 
are told that the most converse theorems are 
false. Two definitions of limit are given (pp. 
96 and 97). Neither of them is in good use. 
Like any other textbook of geometry, this 
one contains many statements that are at 
once correct and clear, and it is rich in ex- 
ercises. 


page 


Palmer and Taylor's “Plane Geometry” 
(Scott, Foresman; 80 cents), edited by Dr. 
Myers, is commendable for its subordination of 
nice logical considerations to teachableness, 
for its mingling of nicely graded useful appli- 
cations with an abundance of abstract exer- 
cises, and for its perspective, more important 
and less important matters being presented as 
such. It is a pleasure to note a similar avoid- 
ance of too much logical refinement in the 
“Plane Geometry” (Holt), by Messrs. Young 
and Schwartz. Other netable features of this 
book are the use of two colors in most of the 
figures, the presence of trigonometric ideas, 
and the employment of the notion of symme- 
try in demonstrations. The “School Algebra” 
(Holt), by Messrs. Rietz, Crathorne, and 
Taylor, is another illustration of the fact that 
the rising generation is being well supplied 
with elementary textbooks by competent schol- 
ars. This excellent book, designed to cover 
the first-year course in the subject, will be 
followed by a more advanced work by the 
same authors. 


CHEMISTRY. 


A revised edition of “First Principles of 
Chemistry” (Allyn & Bacon), by Brownlee 
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and others, has just been issued, eight years 
uaiter appearance of the first printing. 
The revision has resulted in the rewording 
of some paragraphs, more extended treatment 
of a few topics—those of nomenclature and 
calculations especially—and the addition of 
two chapters on chemical equilibrium and 
on radioactivity. A new feature of this edi- 
tion is the inclusion of the portraits of twen- 
ty distinguished chemists and well-known 
discoverers, accompanied by brief biographi- 
cal notices. The bulk of the book has been 
increased, altogether, by 107 pages, bringing 
it up to a total of 526 pages, and making 
it a rather formidable text for the high-school 
pupil. The general excellence of the first edi- 
tion was marred by a number of minor errors, 
most, if not all, of which persist in the re.« 
vision. For instance: matter is still defined, 
three times over, simply as anything that 
occupies space, with no mention of the far 
more important general property of weight— 
though this is, of course, the basis of the 
discussions of the fundamental laws and of 
the calculations. Proust's law of definite pro- 


tie 


portions is still attributed to Dalton; the 
sram-molecular volume of gases is still given 
as 22.2, instead of 22.4; and the reaction 


of steam on copper with production of hy- 
drogen is retained in two separate discus- 
sions of reversible reactions. That such mis- 
takes as these have escaped the attention of 
the authors and, presumably, of most of the 
many teachers who have used this book, 
seems to indicate a discouraging lack of 
scientifiC acumen on the part of a large 
number of teachers of chemistry in the high 
school. 


“Chemical Calculations” (D. Van Nostrand 
& Co.; $2 net), by R. Harman Ashley, is a 
well-made book of 276 pages containing a fair- 
ly complete discussion of the chief applications 
of arithmetic and algebra in chemistry. Its 
distinguishing feature, and that which ac- 
counts for its unusual bulk, is the very large 
number of problems which are offered for ex- 
ercise. Of these there are 516, besides many 
others which are worked out in illustration of 
the various types of calculation. There are 
no tables of logarithms, molecular weights, 
etc., and for most of the necessary data the 
reader is referred to Van Nostrand’s Chemical 
Annual; the one notable exception being the 
tabulated information about sulphuric acid 
which occupies most of the brief Appendix. 





“A Practical Elementary Chemistry” (Scrib- 
ner), by B. W. McFarland, is written in the in- 
terests of a system of teaching which the 
author has practiced in the New Haven High 
Sehool for about ten years and which “has 
certainly produced remarkable results.” This 
method “is built entirely upon an exhaustive 
study of the laboratory work, not as illus- 
trating the statements made in the descriptive 
text, but as the foundation of the whole sub- 
ject.” The book is divided into four parts: 
Laboratory Work, containing forty-seven Ex- 
ercises in which a large number of well-chosen 
experiments are given; Fundamental Ideas, a 
brief summary of definitions, laws, and the- 
ories considered necessary for pupils who are 
not going to college; More Advanced Theory, 
supplying the additional material for college 
preparation, and Descriptive, about 200 pages 
of the usual descriptive text found in elemen- 
tary chemistries. The work begins in the lab- 
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tense drill is given on the meanings and uses 
of symbols, formulas, and equations.” No 
lessons are assigned in the descriptive part, 
this being used only for reference in the 
preparation of written reports and exercises. 
In the recitations “the pupil is required to ex- 
press himself very exactly, and with a speed 
that assures the teacher at once of the pupil’s 
absolute mastery of the subject.” One of the 
topics on which especial stress is laid is 
writing equations showing the seven different 
ways of forming the salts of oxygen acids, and 
“this drill should be so thorough that the pupil 
is enabled to complete the seven equations in 
one and one-half minute.” “Modern ideas of 
efficiency are involved in every point of the 
course: é. e., how to get the desired results in 
the shortest time, with the least effort.” The 
frequent recurrence of the word “drill” in the 
author’s Suggestions to Teachers appears to 
indicate the keynote of his “system.” “Re- 
markable results” in the form of letter-perfect 
recitations can undoubtedly be obtained by a 
competent drill-master by this or almost any 
other method; but whether the pupil gains 
the scientific point of view, which, after all, is 
the important thing, will depend in this method 
more than in ethers on the attitude of the 
teacher; the text will give little help in this 
direction. We cannot agree with the author 
that “This course puts into the hands of the 
pupil a book which is almost as good as a 
private teacher at his side.” The book and the 
method seem reactionary, and recall Professor 
Barker’s textbook published in 1870, in which 
the theoretical and the descriptive matter were 
in two separate, water-tight compartments, 
and the large type of the Theory was to be 
committed to memory. Some students of chem- 
istry in the seventies will remember the book 
and the “remarkable results” which were ob- 
tained by it. 


“Chemistry of Familiar Things” (Lippincott; 
$1.75 net), by Samuel S. Sadtler, “has been 
written because of a demand for an insight 
into chemistry by those whose reading has 
been directed in other channels.” The author 
feels that chemistry has hitherto appealed to 
few general readers, but he detects now “signs 
of an awakening as to the interesting pos- 
sibility of science considered broadly, and there 
is no doubt in the mind of the writer that 
chemistry can furnish interesting subject-mat- 
ter for general consideration.” As a matter 
of fact, there has always been a wide popular 
interest in science, and books dealing with 
scientific subjects in a sufficiently simple man- 
ner and an attractive style have never failed 
to find a large audience. Such a book was 
Joyce's “Scientific Dialogues,” written in 1800, 
and many readers remember the fascinating 
volumes of Tyndall “On Sound,” “Heat,” and 
“Light,” as well as a number of other books 
which put the layman in touch with interest- 
ing facts and speculations in biology, geology, 
etc. In chemistry we have Liebig's extraor- 
dinarily popular “Familiar Letters on Chemis- 
try,” which appeared in 1844; Johnston's 
“Chemistry of Common Life,” dating from 
1854; “Religion and Chemistry,” by Prof. J. 
P. Cooke (1864), and, to mention only one or 
two of the more recent publications in this 
field, Lassar-Cohn’'s “Chemistry in Daily Life” 
and Kennedy Duncan's books and magazine 
articles. This latest contribution to literature of 
sclence for the general reader, which begins 
with an enumeration of substances formed by 





oratory; with the accompanying recitations 
“Part II of the book is taken up, and very in- 





insects, ranges from the chemistry of the 
earth's evolution to radium. Air, Water, Metals, 


Rocks, Soil, Foods, Textiles, and Physiologica 
Chemistry are treated at some length, whi, 
Lighting, Heating, Fermentation, Soaps 
Leather, Rubber, and Glass are also discussey 
A brief outline of elementary chemistry ;, 
given in the first chapter “to enable the reade, 
to understand and appreciate the sequel.” 7), 
book, as is seen from this list of titles, pre. 
sents a large amount of information, most ¢; 
which falls well enough under the head 
chemistry. The author is a chemist of wig, 
experience, and from this he draws a number 
of interesting and pertinent observations. Up. 
fortunately, the manner of presentation is not 
particularly attractive, and many sentences 
are so badly worded that they are vague o; 
positively misleading. For example: The “ela. 
oration of chemicals from the fungi and bac. 
teria, such as alcohol and carbon dioxide fro», 
yeasts,” etc. (The italics are ours.) “On 4 
clear day the hot flue gases are very much 
lighter and the weight of the atmosphere 
pushing at the grate bars is notably greater 
than at the top of the chimney.” “Expendi- 
ture of mechanical forces always results in a 
definite amount of heat.” “For heat to move 
best in water or air, it must rise and circu. 
late.” One is in doubt in a. number of in. 
stances whether the author really meant to 
say what he has printed: “It [the atom] \s 
thought by some to be made up of electrical 
vibrations.” “The more enlightened people 
are, the more heat they need for comfort in 
countries that have winter.” “Because a thing 
happens it can generally be explained.” “It 
[dew] condenses on grass, leaves, and other 
objects, because of the greater prevalence of 
moisture close to the ground.” “In winter the 
heated air of the houses is too dry, especially 
in the Northwest.” He certainly did not intend 
to define celluloid as “a vulcanized fibre made 
by the action of zinc chloride on paper” (p. 27). 





PHYSICS. 

Prof. N. C. Riggs has revised and rewritten 
the well-known textbook “Hancock’s Applied 
Mechanics for Engineers” (Macmillan; $2.40) 
In this revised edition, the general treatment 
and arrangement have been retained The 
most important changes to be noted are the 
transfer of the chapter on the dynamics of 
a rigid body to a later position, the increased 
use of graphical methods, and the addition of 
many new problems. The text was a popu- 
lar one as it left the hands of Professor Han- 
cock, and it has been improved in this edi- 
tion. 





Most of the books by Prof. Harry C. Jones 
are irritating to the reviewer for the reason 
that their good qualities are marred by care- 
lessness of thought and style. This careless- 
ness is particularly inexcusable in “Electrical 
Nature of Matter and Radioactivity,” third 
edition (Van Nostrand; $2 net). A book om 
such a topic which runs into three editions 
has, presumably, good qualities, and this pop- 
ularity should have induced the author t 
correct misprints, mistakes in grammar, and 
false statements, and to revise with enous! 
care to bring facts up to date. For example 
on page 3 we find posivitely for positively; 
pages 188 and 189, Allan for Allen; on pas 
23, “What we know is changes in energy”: 
page 29, “The elements have their own ° 
characteristic spectrum,” and the statement 
following is not a sentence at all. As errors 
we may note the following: On page 30: “J. J. 








Themson, to whom we owe the entire elec 
tron conception”; as a curious piece of re- 
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ning, Professor Jones states that Ostwald 
proved “Matter, then, is a pure hypothesis, 
and energy is the only reality,” and yet the 
thesis of this book is that electricity is an 
entity, and, one would suppose, a reality. It 
is quite evident that Professor Jones does 
not consider recent work important, since 
there are only meagre notices of results since 
1909, the date of the second edition. Now it is 
well known that parts of the subject have 
been almost entirely changed since then. For 
example, recent work on the positive rays is 
not mentioned, the discoveries on the Brown- 
jan movements are omitted, as is also Pro- 
fessor Millikan’s work. The index is still quite 
inadequate, as a cursory glance shows many 
omissions. It is a pity that Professor Jones, 
who has many of the qualities of a good 
writer, should treat his readers with such 
lazy disrespect. 


BIOLOGY. 

A well-grounded complaint is frequently 
made that in all our schools too many sub- 
jects are taught, and that this congestion 
crowds out from the course very important 
old-fashioned matters, such as correct spelling, 
accurate mental arithmetic, sound geography, 
and the like. The head’ of the biological de- 
partment in the DeWitt Clinton High School of 
New York city, Mr. George W: Hunter, has 
felt this want, and has endeavored to meet it 
by preparing a handbook which is made up of 
practical problems in simple applied science. 
(“A Civie Biology,” by George William Hunter; 
American Book Co.). Mr. Hunter has availed 
himself of the codperation of many of his asso- 
ciates, and has constructed a synthetic manual 
of very wide range. Naturally, in a treatise 
made up, as this one is, of a myriad fragments 
taken from various sources, specialists can 
find errors. But in judging such a work, one 
must ask whether, on the whole, it serves its 
purpose without leading the pupil much astray. 
The author begins by showing the relations 
of plants and animals to their surroundings 
and then takes up in proper sequence their 
relations to one another, their appropriation 


' of food, their reproduction, their diseases, the 


preservation of health, and the bearing of all 


» this upon the best means of obtaining civic 


welfare. A careful perusal of the book shows 
comparatively few slips, and none of serious 
importance. The book is made for high-school 
pupils, but it can be read or seriously studied 
by all who wish to inform themselves as to 
the numberless points where modern biology 
touches civic betterment. It is a far cry from 
the simple plant-cell and its simple life to the 
ancestry of Jonathan Edwards and the doc- 
trine of Mendelism, but the long path between 
them lies in this little book. A few of the illus- 
trations need more explanatory text to make 
them plain. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The work done last year by expeditions of 
the Smithsonian Institution was almost all 
of the regular collecting type, with, however, 
a gratifying increase of valuable observa- 
tion in the field. This is a phase which 
must soon become of prime importance. In- 
stead of forever adding to the great col- 
lections in museums, we need more than any- 
thing else careful, thorough observations on 
the life histories of organisms, on the embry- 
ology, the soft colors, and parts which change 
character in dried or spirit specimens. The 
most interesting title in the publication is 
the illustrated account of the exhibits, at the 
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Panama-California Exposition, of the natural | 
history of man. Among many separate ex- 
hibits is a series of life-sized direct casts 
showing human development from the ovum 
onward of the white American, the Indian, 
and the negro. These have required two years 
and a half of constant labor. The later se-| 
ries show fifteen stages, from a day or two | 
after birth to the oldest persons who could | 
be found. Long trips were made when trust- 
worthy news of a centenarian was received 
In the case of the earliest, it was necessary in 
some cases to locate a likely source and then 
to wait until the infant was born. Restora.~ 
tions of all the remains of primitive man 
and casts of types of all races of mankind 
complete this excellent contribution to a sub. 
ject of the keenest interest to us all. 


ZOOLOGY. 

For more than fifteen years Prof. Charles 
M. Child has been engaged in original work 
connected with some of the most perplexing 
problems in the life of organisms. He has 
endeavored to study in the laboratory some 
matters which hitherto have been largely 
treated by speculation without experiment. 
In “Senescence and Rejuvenescence” (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press) he has fairly stated 
the more important speculations, and he 
shows the bearing of these upon the question 
of life in its wide sense. He touches lightly 
upon the vexed question of vitalism, a discus- 
sion which goes back to Aristotle, but which is 
always coming up in a fresh and unexpected 
guise, and he discusses the various substi- 
tutes for a vital principle which have been 
suggested. These theories are taken up with- 
out prejudice; each receives its proper value 
and is assigned to its proper place. This 
prepares the way for a lucid presentation of 
the Life-Cycle in general, and thus the reader 
is brought to the major topics of Senescence, 
growing old, and Rejuvenescence, growing 
young. Not all readers will feel wholly sat- 
isfied with the author's definition of growth 
or of individuation, but he has done about as 
well, perhaps; as any one could. Having laid 
these matters aside, he approaches his labora- 
tory study of susceptibility in one of the lower 
animals, Planaria, which affords convenient 
material for experimentation. Here we are 
brought face to face with the marvel of re- 
constitution, and the associated matters of 
certain forms of reproduction. The part 
which nutrition, or the lack of it, plays in 
the life of the organism is dealt with ex- 
perimentally and, on the whole, very satis- 





factorily. From his experiments, Professor 
Child concludes that senescence is associated 
with the productive and progressive phases, 
and rejuvenescence with the reductive and 
regressive phases of the life cycle. At first | 
this appears paradoxical, but a carefu! exam- 
ination of the reasoning which has led up 
to the conclusion shows that every step has 
been taken upon the solid footing of careful 
experimenting. Although this work is by a zo- 
ologist, it is plain that it is investigation by | 
one who also knows plants well. The author | 
is exceedingly modest in referring to his in- | 
vasion of contiguous fields, but a candid stu- 
dent can see that he is sure of his ground. 
The is enriched by discriminating 
references to the literature of the subject 
placed at the end of the sections, and by a 
very copious index. 


volurne 


In “The Investigation of Mind in Animals” 
(Putnam; 90 cents), by E. M. Smith, the 





| tuo-motor level. 
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author makes but little pretence at discus- 
sion or abstract theorizing. He limits him- 
self to the presentation of the modes of pro- 
cedure employed by researchers in animal 
psychology. Still, there is sufficient com- 
ment to reveal the compiler’s attitude and to 
enable the lay reader to compare the genera! 
methods and results of the chief workers in 
this field In a recent article on evolution 
Professor Osborn’s opening words are as fol- 
lows: “In the last thirty years two biologies 
have been developing. The first is the biol- 
ogy of the garden, the seed pan, the incu- 
bator, and the breeding-pen. The second is 
the biology of the fleld zod#logist, of the field 
botanist, of the paleontologist.” If “experi- 
mental cage” had been added to the first of 
these categories, the work of the present vol- 
ume would there find its place. The seven 
chapters deal respectively with Protozoan Be- 
havior, Retentiveness: Habit-Formation, As- 
sociative Memory and Sensory Discrimination, 
Instinct, Homing, Imitation, and The Evi- 
dence for Intelligence and for Ideas. A rapid 
review of the entire book leaves one with a 
decided feeling of disappointment. There is 
so little of certainty, after so enormous an 
amount of experimental research in a field 
which is of the greatest importance as lead- 
ing up to an adequate understanding of our 
own psychology. These short quotations from 
the first chapter will illustrate the genera! 
vagueness to which I have reference: “There 
is, therefore, no clear proof of the occurrence 
of any phenomenon requiring for {ts explana- 
tion the presence of consciousness in the Pro- 
tozoa. Nor is there any evidence to show that 
these simple creatures are able to profit by 
experience in any but the most transient 
manner. Nevertheless, though the 
available evidence does not support a tropis- 
tic interpretation of the behavior of the Pro- 
tozoa, it is by no means necessary to refuse 
it a subordinate place ag presenting a more 
or less true account of certain phenomena 
when regarded in isolation. To sum 
up, though the activities of unicellular organ- 
isms reveal no irrefragable proof of the pres- 
ence of mind, a study of their conduct suf- 
fices to exhibit at least a fundamental re- 
semblance to so-called ‘intelligent’ behavior.” 
Upon so insecure a foundation one pro- 
ceeds to the consideration of the psychology 
of higher animals with no great amount of 
credulity. The chapter on imitation is the 
best, and that on homing the least satisfac- 
tory. The fact that migration is not touch- 
ed upon eliminates whatever of value might 
be found in the latter. This hopeless groping 
for some definite foothold is finally illus- 
trated by this illuminating paragraph: “Re 
viewing our evidence, we may say that 

by no means disproved that animals are 
telligent and have ‘ideas,’ but no test 
as yet applied completely excludes the pos- 


it is 
in- 


| sibility that animal learning is anything more 
| than a process of association on the precep- 


The one point that clearly 
emerges is the need for new methods of in- 
After this summary of controlled ex- 
our minds turn with relief to 
and with renewed interest to 


quiry.” 
periments, 
Henri Fabre, 
Bergson. 

To students of zodlogy, and especially of 
evolution, one of the most welcome contribu- 
tions of the year will be “The Alligator and 
Its Allies” (Putnam; $2.50 net), by Dr. Al- 
bert M. Reese. The publishers even express 
the hope that it has an “assumed appeal for 
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the layman interested in natural history.” 
But this can hardly be said to be the case, 
even in the first chapter, which treats of the 
biology of the alligator. The account is too 
categorical, too lacking in color and force 
of presentation, to be far removed from text- 
hook diction. In its intended field it is ad- 
mirable. Within a volume of convenient size 
we find the more important known facts 
concerning the biology, anatomy, and devel- 
opment of the American alligator. The author 
has made three trips to the Everglades and 
swamps of Florida in search of these reptiles 
and their nests. He has brought to bear the 
skill of an embryologist, and has carefully 
reviewed the literature of his thesis, and has 
not hesitated to draw upon this whenever it 
seemed worthy. The biology rests almost 
wholly on the author’s own observations, and 


gives an excellent idea of the wild life of 
these creatures, their breeding habits, and 
economic value. Thirteen feet is apparently 


the maximum size, but, instead of being a 
creature of extremely slow growth, an alliga- 
tor can attain a length of ten feet in as many 
years. The maternal care of the female for 
her offspring is somewhat discounted, al- 
though it is thought that she remains near, 
and when warned by the squeaking of the 
yet unhatched ‘gatorlings, returns and un- 
covers the eggs, to enable the little fellows 
to escape from under the heavy weight of 


the nest débris. So great has been the slaugh- 
ter of alligators in our Gulf States that thir. 
teen years ago it was estimated that 80 per 


cent. had been exterminated. At present, al- 
though the demand for skins is greater than 
ever, no legislative action seems to have been 
taken. The destructive increase of cane rats 
and muskrats is, perhaps, due to the dis- 
appearance of these great reptiles. The de- 
tailed descriptions of the skeleton, and of the 
digestive, urogenital, respiratory, and vascu- 
lar systems, and of the embryology are all 
the work of the author. The entirs chapter 
on the musculature and part of that on the 
nervous system are translated from Bronn’s 
“Thierreich.” It was found very difficult to 
obtain the early stages of embryos, as these 
were well advanced, even at the moment of 
deposition of the eggs. Only by shooting lay- 
ing alligators could these stages be obtained. 
The most regretted lack is the absence of all 
comparative comment, the phase of applica- 
tion which would have added so much to this 
research. An abundance of excellent draw- 
ings and photographs and a good bibliogra- 
phy and index give additional value and 
completeness to the book. 


GROLOGY. 

Would that some of the early fathers of the 
glacial theory—Playfair, Charpentier, Agassiz 
—could return to us for an inspection of Mon- 
ograph LIII of the United States Geological 
Survey, on “The Plelocene of Indiana and 
Michigan and the History of the Great Lakes,” 
by Leverett and Tavlor, expert specialists 
both. The volume is a marvel of interpreta- 
tion, summarizing the work of many years, 
and showing in great detail the features due 
to the glacial lobes that occupied the troughs 
of Lakes Erie, Huron, and Michigan, in so far 
as they overlapped on the intermediate States 
above named. The most significant features 
of the region are of two kinds: terminal mo- 
raines, formed during the ice retreat; and 
shore lines and outlet channels of proglacial 
lakes. The moraines are arranged in festoons 


cordance with the principle announced by 
Chamberlin nearly forty years ago. The pro- 
glacial lakes resulted from the gentle north- 
eastward slope of a considerable part of the 
district, which caused the retreating ice-lobes 
to obstruct the drainage of the surface that 
they evacuated. The ingenuity with which the 
history of the lakes and their changing out- 
lets is deciphered is truly admirable. 


“Mountains, their Origin, Growth, and De- 
cay” (Van Nostrand; $4) is the last work of 
the late Prof. James Geikie of the University 
of Edinburgh, whose death occurred last year. 
The volume deals, as the author says, “almost 
exclusively with the borderland of Geology 
and Geography”; it might be expected to lean 
more to the latter than to the former science, 
as it is dedicated to the Council of the Royal 
Scottish Geographical Society, but as a matter 
ef fact it is much more taken up with geo- 
logical problems of structure, deformation, and 
denudation, than with geographical problems 
of form and appearance; it thus illustrates 
once more how difficult it is for a geologist 
to cross the border which separates his well- 
matured science from its much less matured 
neighbor. The book has twelve chapters: for 
some reason that is not apparent eleven of 
them are entitled Original or Tectonic Moun- 
tains, while only the final chapter has a new 
heading, Subsequent or Relict Mountains. 
The first two chapters are concerned with 
young volcanic cones and dissected volcanic 
cones; the third with pseudo-mountains such 
as moraines and sand dunes; the fourth and 
tenth chapters deal rather lightly with the- 
ories of deformation; chapters five to eight 
are occupied with the Alps; chapter nine with 
ancient, worn-down mountains of Europe; 
chapter eleven treats of ocean “deeps” as the 
converse of mountains; and chapter twelve of 
relict mountains, or those which are left in 
relief by the excavation of valleys beneath 
an even surface of any structure. The dis- 
tinction here made between original and relict 
mountains is artificial; insufficient attention 
is given to the large and growing class of 
mountains that, partly worn down after their 
deformation, are then uplifted again and thus 
enter a new cycle of erosion. Curiously 
enough, glacial erosion, a highly important 
process in the sculpture of many lofty ranges, 
is hardly mentioned. The book contains near- 
ly 80 fine photographic plates, many of which 
are insufficiently related to the text; 57 
figures, a glossary of 15 pages, and a 9-page 
index. 





GEOGRAPHY. 

The third Annual Report of the Argentine 
Geographico-Military Institute, for 1914, indi- 
cates progress in several lines of work, from 
measurement of baselines and geodetic trian- 
gulation to the publication of completed map 
sheets. The far southern republic thus prom- 
ises to contribute to the international map of 
the world on the scale of 1:1,000,000, on the 
plan of Penck of Berlin, as well as to furnish 
its own people with detailed maps of their 
country on scales of 1:100,000 and 1:25,000. 
A significant feature of the present report is 
a translation of a monograph by Haardt von 
Hartenthurn, of Vienna, on the organization 
of the topographical bureaus of the European 
countries. 


An interesting and instructive work in Sir 
Charles Lucas’s well-known series covering 
the historical geography of the British Do- 





around the retreating ice-lobe margins, in ac- 





minions is the second part of Volume IV, en- 


titled “Historical Geography of South Africa” 
(Oxford University Press), which embraces 
the period from 1895 to the outbreak of th, 
present European war. An account of the 
political and social conditions of the Sout 
African Republic in 1895 is contained in th. 
first chapter, in which the author shows tha: 
at the end of that year, the situation was such 
that “revolution was in the course of nature” 
Then follows a discussion of the Jameson Rajj 
and of events leading up to the outbrea, 
of the South African War. The latter re. 
ceives a detailed and illuminating discussion 
in three chapters, occupying three hundreg 
pages of the slightly less than five hundreg 
pages of text proper. The last two chapters 
are devoted respectively to reconstruction 
and union, and a general summary. The text 
is interspersed with a considerable number of 
maps and drawings which lend an added in. 
terest for the reader, and there is, at the end 
of the volume, a bibliography, including the 
books and other publications relating to South 
Africa. The appendix contains the texts of 
the Pretoria and London Conventions of 188) 
and 1884, the Middelburg Terms offered by 
Lord Kitchener to Gen. Botha of March, 1902, 
and the Terms of the Vereeniging Treaty of 
May 31, 1902. A table of the dates of the 
principal events in the later history of South 
Africa serves as a convenient guide to the 
student or general reader, both of whose in- 
terests seem to have been kept well in mind 
by the author. 





A small book of 180 pages on “Studies in 
Carto-Bibliography,” by Sir H. G. Fordham 
(Oxford University Press), contains a num- 
ber of essays, reprinted from the transactions 
of various societies, and revised, as originally 
written, with enthusiasm in the fulness of 
knowledge, concerning early road-books, coun- 
ty maps, and atlases of Great Britain and 
France. It can appeal but little to the great 
body of readers, but it is a choice morsel 
for the antiquarian whose tastes lead him 
along highways and byways. Among its chap- 
ters are Index List of the Maps of Hertford- 
shire, 1579-1900, John Cary, Engraver, Map- 
seller, and Globe-maker, The Cartography of 
the Provinces of France, 1570-1757, Descrip- 
tive List of the Maps of the Great Level of 
the Fens, 1604-1900, and Specimens of Full 
and Abridged Descriptions of Maps of Various 
Dates. High praise is given to the printed 
catalogue of atlases issued by our Library of 
Congress. The book closes with a five-page 
bibliography and a six-page index. 


BOTANY. 

One of the laboratory handbooks which were 
introduced in 1901 has now, in its third re- 
vision, brought its subjects again quite up to 
date. “Methods in Plant Histology” (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press; $2.25 net), by Charles 
J. Chamberlain, may be fairly said to have 
kept abreast of the times from the first. It 
is clear in its directions, and is sufficiently full 
to enable even the student who works by 
himself to become acquainted with the finer 
points in modern histological technique. Part 
one is devoted to a description of apparatus 
and other appliances, and to the approved 
methods of cutting and staining; part two 
gives, with sufficient details, directions for 
attacking special problems in the structure of 
the lower and the higher plants. 


In 1838, J. C. Loudon published an illustrated 








work on the trees and shrubs of the British 
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Isles, which contained, in addition to its ac- 
curate descriptions, a large number of classical 
citations and much interesting folk-lore. Lou- 
don’s “Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum” 
had four volumes of text and four of admirable 
plates. Many of the plates gave the winter- 
state of the plants, thus enabling the land- 
scape architect and the amateur planter to 
know how the elements at their command 
would look when they were stripped of their 
foliage. In short, the volumes were a treasure 
in city as well as in country houses, and they 
have maintained their popularity even down 
to the present day. But it is plain that such 
a treatise must require frequent revision to 
keep it abreast of the times. In place of such 
revisions there have been many attempts to 
construct treatises covering a part or a whole 
of the same ground. One of the latest is 
“Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles,” 
by W. J. Bean, assistant curator Royal Bo- 
tanic Gardens, Kew, two volumes (Dutton; 
$15). The descriptions are arranged conve- 
niently, the genera in alphabetical order, 
and likewise the species, placed under each 
genus. One hundred pages are devoted to 
plain directions concerning the care of woody 
plants and their selection for special localities. 
All of the advice is safe and sound, and may 
be unhesitatingly followed for our Eastern 
and Northern States. The volumes make a 
capital supplement to the older work of Lou- 
don, bringing the specific descriptions down to 
the latest possible moment; they also contain 
a good account of the recent acquisitions from 
China. The plants newly introduced by Mr. 
Ernest Henry Wilson are described as far as 
has been possible, which fact gives to the 
work a high value for arboriculturists. It 
should be noted that the treatise is very con- 
servative, but it is none the worse for that. 


HORTICULTURE AND FARMING. 


In “Continuous Bloom in America” (Scrib- 
ner; $2 net) Louise Shelton tells us where 
to sow annuals and perennials, how to lay 
out artistic beds with harmonious and sym- 
metrical patterns, and furnishes cultural di- 
rections for a garden of continuous blooms 
from early spring tolateautumn. Not the least 
important part of the book is the planting 
charts, by which one may visualize the effects 
sought after. These charts are facsimiles of 
successful plantings, but in attempting to fol- 
low the plans, says the author, “successful re- 
sults will be at last obtained only when the 
gardener has learned the knack of crowding 
without detriment to the plants.” The au- 
thor also has advice for those who would 
specialize in spring and autumn displays. Her 
Suggestions are practical, and she avoids 
technical language. There are numerous il- 
lustrations of famous American gardens. 


Those of us whose school days date too far 
back to include the joys of “school gardens” 
and agricultural studies can recall our fa- 
vorite “motion song” in the primary grade. It 
ran like this: 

Shall I show you how the farmer 

Shall I show you how the farmer 

Shall I show you how the farmer 
Sows bis barley and wheat? 


With the response: 


O ‘tis so, so, that the farmer 
© 'tis so, so, that the farmer 
O ‘tis so, so, that the farmer 

Sows his barley and wheat. 





As the books “for students who desire a 
practical working knowledge of the essen- 
tials of agriculture” pile up on the reviewer's 
desk, it seems to him as if all the agricultural 
college faculties were in line with “Shall I 
show you how the farmer?” The “so, so” of 
the farmer's activities is simply and com- 
pletely set forth in Prof. Henry Jackson Wa- 
ters’s “Essentials of Agriculture” (Ginn; $1.25 
net). Beginning with a general chapter on 
The New Agriculture, the book proceeds to 
tell in detail how soil should be managed, its 
properties utilized, its fertility maintained, 
and how upon soils thus understood and han- 
died profitable crops may be grown and im- 
proved stock raised. Particular information 
as to the various sorts of crops—small grains, 
fibre crops, grasses, legumes, forage crops, 
roots and tubers, sugar and tobacco, fruit--is 
given briefly but so definitely as to be of real 
value. Of course, the numerous pests of 
garden and orchard and the sprays that con- 
trol them receive their share of attention. 
There are also two closing chapters of value 
on Business Aspects of Farming and Mechan- 
ical Power for the Farm. The appendix in- 
cludes, besides several score cards, a practi- 
cal spray schedule and table of common farm 
needs. Altogether, this is a plain, practical 
handbook, containing a remarkable amount of 
interesting and valuable farm lore. 





NEUROLOGY. 

In “Old Nerves for New” (Little, Brown), 
Mr. Arthur A. Carey deals with a _ sub- 
ject of vital importance to most Americans, 
namely, the effect of the mental attitude upon 
the nervous system, and the relation of the 
mind to the body. He shows a method by 
which, with proper application, self-control 


can be achieved, beginning with simple phy- 


sical movements for the relaxation of con- 
tracted nerves and muscles. With the power 
to relax, he asserts, comes the power to di- 
rect the physical and mental forces into chan- 
nels leading to broader, more efficient, and 
happier living. He treats particularly of the 
effect of the emotions upon the health, gives 
suggestions for self-criticism, self-understand- 
ing, and self-correction, and advises how. to 
help others to attain self-control. His dis- 
cussions are at times lengthy; ey deal with 
such vital topics as love, hate, fear, selfish- 
ness, pride, and other emotions which strike 
to the roots of human nature. It is to be re- 
gretted that throughout the volume his sound 
reasoning and sometimes his scientific work 
are weakened by innumerable Scriptural al- 
lusions and quotations, for surely right think- 
ing, right living, and freedom from what 
Christian Scientists call “error,” and psy- 
chologists term self-hypnosis, should not be 
limited to Christians and Caucasians, but 
should belong to all humanity. But one must 
have all respect for the author's ardent de- 
sire to aid nervous sufferers and for the pro- 
found religious spirit of the work. The in- 
fluence upon the author of the teachings of 
Annie Payson Call, to whom the book is dedi- 
cated, is manifest throughout. Could each 
of us but follow the suggestions Mr. Carey 
sets forth, and exchange the worn and dulled 
old nerves for bright new ones, the physical 
millennium would be near at hand. 


LIP-READING. 
Though lip-reading has been taught to deaf 
children for many years past, there have 
been comparatively few adults who have at- 





tempted to learn it, perhaps because of the 
scarcity of teachers and the scant literature 
in the subject. It is with much satisfaction 
therefore that we call attention to a thor- 
ough and comprehensive volume by Martha E 
Bruhn—"“The Miiller-Walle Method of Lip- 
Reading” (Lynn, Mass.: Thomas P. Nichols 
& Son; $2). Miss Bruhn studied in Hamburg, 
under the man whose methods she has adapt- 
ed to English. In the first chapter on the 
origin of instruction in lip-reading, she says 
that for those who lose their hearing after 
learning to speak, the external characteris- 
tics of speech are the essential points. In 
natural conversation, when lip movements 
are not exaggerated, the adult deaf person !s 
able to grasp the meaning of a sentence as 
a whole without a slow pronunciation of each 
word. With the idea of making the acquisi- 
tion of the ability to read lips as easy and 
quick as possible, thirty lessons are ar- 
ranged, in each of which Miss Bruhn intro- 
duces some new sound or combination of 


sounds, makes suggestions for self-help by 
practice with a mirror, and furnishes a short 
story to be read to the deaf pupil. These 
phrases give the story in a series of ques- 
tions and answers, and introduce a variety 
of synonymous terms and colloquialisms in 


common use. The spirit of the book is ad- 


mirable, and in its analysis of the points 
to be noted by deaf persons who desire t 
read the lips it is invaluable. It shows that 
lip-reading is an art to be acquired only 
most patient perseverance, but that it may) 
be achieved by all who practice diligently 


cording to the method described 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 


“Business Psy- 


Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg's 

chology” (La Salle Extension University) 
opens with a lengthy sermon to the business 
man on the importance of consulting 

expert psychologist, and closes with a rep 

duction of the not very striking discoveries 
recorded in his “Psychology and business 
Efficiency.” The rest of the book is filled 
with psychological commonplace, illustrated 
by reference to “the customer” and “the 
workman,” where any other human being 
would serve as well, and with the commen- 
place of business experience, Surely no 


special training in psychology is needed to 
discover that (e. g.) a blue gown is set off 
by a yellow background, that the merchant 
must make himself as well as his goods 
pleasing to his customer, or that it is un- 
wise to distract the attention of a customer 
who is about to decide in favor of certain 
goods. Altogether, the shrewd reader is likely 
to find the special illumination afforded by 
“business psychology” in strange contrast to 
its sacerdotal pretensions, and to conclude 
that, in practical matters, psychology has 
little to say that might not be discovered by 
unspecialized intelligence. Professor Miin- 
sterberg points to the difference between the 
farmer’s forecast of the weather and the sci- 
entific predictions of the weather reports. But 
the fact remains that the psychologist is (at 
least) as little able to forecast the commercial 
weather as any business man; and when it 
comes to deciding how a given individual will 
respond to a given offer, the psycholocist can 
say as little as any one else. Professor Miin- 
sterberg’s observations of the conditions of 
efficiency are often interesting, but they im- 
ply no special apparatus of thought. 
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Among the recent additions to a growing 
literature is “Advertising—lIts Principles and 
Practice” (New York: The Ronald Press; 
$4). The book is the work of four collabor- 
ators, Harry Tipper, Harry L. Hollingworth, 
George Burton Hotchkiss, and Frank Alvah 
Parsons. It is an indication of the com- 
pleteness with which the subject is treated | 
that of these four authors two are profes- | 
sional advertising men, one is a professor of | 
psychology, and one the president of an art 
school. There can scarcely be an aspect of 
this vigorous business—or profession—which 
is not presented and analyzed in a manner 
not only satisfying to the expert, but most en- 
gaging to the ordinary reader. One encoun- 
ters old friends among the many illustra- | 
tions, which show the advertisements exact- 
ly as they are—with no names omitted as in 
some books in this field. And it is interest- | 
ing to see the displays of the mightiest ad- 








vertisers severely criticised, their errons plain- 
ly set before our eyes. Some of the pictures 
are excellent reproductions in color. One 
might leek for a lack of unity where so 
many minds have joined in the task, but no 
such fault is to be found. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Although Axel Moth’s “Technical Terms 
Used in Bibliographies and by the Book and | 
Printing Trades” (Boston Book Company; 
$2.25 net) possesses a value all its own, the 
purchaser should understand that the volume, 
ene of the Useful Reference series, forms a 
supplement to F. K. Walter’s “Abbreviations 
and Technical Terms Used in Book Cata- 
logues and Bibliographies” (Boston, 1912). 
The compiler states in a brief prefatory note 
that the present publication is part of a more 
extensive work, as yet unpublished. With few 








exceptions, we are informed, terms whieh 
have already found a place in Mr. Walter, 
work have not been included. Mr. Moth has 
given us an excellent list of teehnical term, 
those in English have the Danish, Dut 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, and Swe. 
dish equivalents. The foreign terms are ,.. 
companied by English definitions. Those tn 
Latin have been gathered by Mr. Walter, and 
they supplement the list appearing ip his 
“Abbreviations and Technical Terms.” Judge 
as a continuation of Mr. Walter's book—ap; 
it pretends to be nothing more—Mr. Moth, 
compilation is admirable. Not only wil) tt 
be of service to the expert bibliographer a; 
to those engaged in the printing trades, py, 
it will likewise be a distinct aid to the oq. 
lector of books in assisting him to solve th 
mysteries of catalogues and other public. 
tions printed in languages with which he \ 
wholly or in a large measure unfamiliar. 
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and accompanied by check will be 
filled from a limited number of copies 
autographed by author and artist. 


Distinctively Bound and Printed 
Net $3.00 





Doubleday,Page&Co., Garden City, N.Y. 








OF THE GREATEST AID T0 TEACHERS 


OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


The Mary Frances Cook Book......$1.00 net 
The Mary Frances Sewing Book...$1.50 net 
The Mary Frances Housekeeper ..$1.50 net 


The cleverest, most fascinating story-instruction 
books ever conceived. Based on scientific prin- 
ciples of instruction through the play idea. Spe- 
clal circular sent on request. 


IDEAL TEXTS FOR CLASS USE 
Winston’s Illustrated Handy Classics 


200 selected titles. Fully illustrated. Bound 
in flexible leather at the price of cloth books. 
Unabridged. Special circular with list of titles 
sent om request. 


MODERN SCHOOL DICTIONARIES 
Universal High School Dictionary 
Universal Common School Dictionary 
Universal Popular School Dictionary 
Universal Students’ Pocket Dictionary 


In elearness of type and the ease with which 
the eye finds the word, in simplicity and accuracy 
of definition, in fulness of contents and logical 
arrangement, these dictionaries excel other works 
of like purpose. They contain many noteworthy 
features, are carefolly printed and durably bound. 
Special circular and prices sent on request. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 








Largest American Pook and Bible Publishers 







EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA 


By A. H. WHEELER, 


High School of Commerce, Worcester, Mass. 
Price 90 cents. 


This book of examples is to be used 
with any high-school textbook. It con- 
tains ten thousand exercises of the most 
modern character, and supplies extra 
material to be used in connection with 
the textbook proper. The need for such 
a book is attested by the numerous fail- 
ures in algebra by pupils who succeed 
in other subjects. 

Simplicity is the keynote of the work. 
The book is full of “one-step-at-a-time” 
problems; it is carefully graded from 
beginning to end; and it presents the 
most complete collection of examples, 
both in quantity and in scope, now 
available in the English language. At 
least one-third of the ten thousand ex- 
amples consist of mental exercises. 

The superiority of this book to the 
older collections is due, to some extent, 
to the following of the best and latest 
foreign practice. 


EVERYDAY MENTAL 
ARITHMETIC 

































































By JOHN B. GIFFORD. Price 35 cents. 


Oral or mental drill with ultra-modern 
subject-matter. All the probable trans- 
actions of everyday life anticipated and 
made the subject of mental drill. Fully 
illustrated. 


THE SCHOOL KITCHEN 
TEXTBOOK 


By MARY J. LINCOLN. Price 60 cents 
The simplest modern textbook in do- 
mestic science. Published in 1915. A 
modern course, for grammar schools or 
the smaller high schools, planned for 
two years, with two lessons a week. 


HANDBOOK OF ELEMEN- 
TARY SEWING 


By ETTA PROCTOR FLAGG, 
Supervisor of Home Economics in the Los Angeles 
Public Schools. 


For Grades IV—VIII. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
















50 cents. 















Read 
L. M. Montgomery’s new“ANNE” book 


ANNE OF THE ISLAND 


A SEQUEL TO 
“ ANNE OF GREEN LES” 310th thousand 
“ANNE OF AVONLEA” 109th thousand 





AN INTRODUCTION TO 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By WILLIAM McDOUGALL, Oxford 
The standard textbook on the subject. 8th edition. $1.50 net 


JOHN W. LUCE & CO., BOSTON 




































































The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Textbooks 


FIRST-YEAR MATHEMATICS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS $1.00 
E. R. Bagsturcu. Third revised edition 
now ready. A textbook in correlated 
mathematics. 


SECOND-YEAR MATHEMATICS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS $1.50 
G. W. Myeas. Continues the plan and 
method of “First-Year Mathematics.” 


A REVIEW OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
MATHEMATICS $ 40 


W. D. Reeve and Ratewn Score. 


OUTLINES OF ECONOMICS $ .50 


For students of elementary economics. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS $2.75 
W. H. Hasuuron. A series of readings 
intended as a general introduction to 
the study of current problems in 
economics. Ready September 15. 


MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY OF 
ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS $2.75 








L. C. Marsmatr, C. W. Wareurt, and 
J. A. Frew. <A _ source-book for class 
or private use. 

RUSSIAN READER $3.00 
Samvuet N. Harper. Adapted for Eng- 


lish-speaking students from the text of 
Boyer and Speranski. 


AMERICAN POEMS $1.50 
W. C. Bronson. 
ENGLISH POEMS Each $1.00 


W. C. Bronson. Four volumes. 
ELEMENTS OF DEBATING $1.00 
A Manual for Use in High Schools and 


Academies. L. S. Lyow 


METHODS IN PLANT 





HISTOLOGY $2.25 
C. J. Cuamopertarx. Third revised edi- 
tion recently published. 


A LABORATORY GUIDE 
IN BACTERIOLOGY $1.50 
P. G. Hetremann. Second revised edi- 
tion. 

THE SCHOOL AND SOCIETY $1.00 
Jounx Dewey. New and enlarged edi- 
tion. 





Journals 








THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


—per year $1.50 
A Journal of Secondary Education De- 
voted to the Scientific Study of Educa- 


tion. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL — -per year $1.50 
4 Journal Devoted to Problems of Fle- 
rere Fe Administration and 
Classroom Needs. 


THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
PUBLIC SPEAKING $2.00 
A Journal Devoted to the Professional 
Interests of All Branches of Public 
Speaking. 








Bn 


Descriptive material nepaitiiin these | 
and other textbooks for publig schools, 
normal schools, colleges, and universt- 


ties will be sent on request. | 
| 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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HOTEL POWHATAN 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















Penn Ave., 18th & H. Sts., N. W. 


Overlooking White House Grounds, New, 
abeolutely freproof. Convenient to theater 
and fashionable shopping districts. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Rooms, detached bath. ...$1.50, $2.00 up 
Rooms, private bath.. ....$2.50, $3.00 up 

















Ask for Souvenir Booklet with Map 


E. C. OWEN, Manager 
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“At McCLURG’S” 


Schools, Colleges 


and Universities 


In addition to theese books we have 
an enceptionally large steck ef the 
books ef all pub mere 
complete assortment than con be 
ue oe Oe ees St ae Ser 


beok-stere im the country. 
We solicit frem 
librarians with our 
facilities. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C.McCLURG & CO. 
CHICAGO 





















































Do YOU READ 


HALLET? 


“At last a writer worthy to be men- 
tioned in the same breath with Joseph 
Conrad as an interpreter of the sailor 
and the sea. .. . The author of ‘The 
Lady Aft’ is boldly individual. To those 
who prize that quality, Mr. Hallet should 
be the most precious discovery in Amer- 
ican fiction of recent years.”—Boston 
Herald. 

Read Richard Matthews Hallet’s 
graphic novel of the sea 


THE LADY AFT 


Itustrated by 8. M. Chase. $1.35 net 
At All Booksellers 


Small, Maynard & Commer il 
Publishers Boston 


Send for our book catalogue 











ELEMENTARY SWEDISH GRAM- 
MAR. By A. LOUIS ELMQUIST. Net $1.00. 
“The best of its kind in English.’ —The Nation. 

SWEDISH PHONOLOGY. By A. LOUIS 
ELMQUIST. Net 50 cents. 

SWEDISH READER, with Vocabulary 

and Notes. To be ready September 25th. 

TEGNER’S FRITHIOF’S SAGA. Trans- 
lated by C. B. SHAW. Beautifully illustrated. 
Net $2.00. 


THE ENGBERG-HOLMBERG PUBLISHING CO. 
901 BELMONT AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 



















BIG BOOK BARGAINS 


Now preparing. A most remarkable 
catalog ~ pon bargains in books of 
all kinds. Write for it. Free from 


THE TORCH PRESS BOOK SHOP 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 










Published June, 1915 


SENTENCE ANALYSIS 
BY DIAGRAM 


A HANDBOOK FOR THE RAPID REVIEW OF 
ENGLISH SYNTAX 


By HENRY C. EDGAR 


Instructor in English, the Hill School 
Pottstown, Pa. 


Price, 56 cents 


The nomenclature conforms to that 
of Buehler’s “A Modern English Gram- 
mar—Revised 1914,” and incorporates, 
so far as has been done in that book, 
the terminology suggested by the Re- 
port of the Joint Committee on Gram- 
matical Nomenclature, approved and 
recommended by the National Educa- 
tion Assoeiation and by the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 


120 pages, cloth. 





NEWSON & COMPANY, Publishers 
73 Fifth Avenue, New York 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
623 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 

















THE RISE OF CLASSICAL 
ENGLISH CRITICISM: 


A HISTORY OF THE CANONS OF 
ENGLISH LITERARY TASTE AND 
RHETORICAL DOCTRINES, FROM 
THE BEGINNING OF ENGLISH 
CRITICISM TO THE DEATH OF 
DRYDEN, 


By JAMES ROUTH, Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor of English in Tulane University 


An analytical history, embodying for 
the most part new matter. 


101 pages. Paper. 50 cents 


TULANE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
NEW ORLEANS 
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Songs 
Part Songs 


and 


Piano Works 


ELEANOR 
EVEREST 
FREER 


(Pupil of Bernhard Ziehn) 


Above works heard in public 
recital by 
DAVID BISPHAM 
JOHANNA GADSKI 
CECIL FANNING 
FRANCIS ROGERS 
GEORGE HAMLIN 


and other well-known artists 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM A. KAUN MUSIC CO. 


MILWAUKEE 
wIs. 


WILLIS MUSIC CO. 


CINCINNATI 
OHIO 


CHURCH, PAXSON & CO. 


1367 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


64 E. VAN BUREN ST. 
CHICAGO 
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| She Aniuersity of Minnesota 
RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS 


Thompson and Warber, SOCIAL AND ECO- 
NOMIC SURVEY OF A TOWNSHIP 
IN SOUTHERN MINNESOTA....... $0.50 
Weld, SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC SUR- 
VEY OF A TOWNSHIP IN THE RED 
ETS kenccscccccesecas- 2 
Orheld FEDERAL LAND GRANTS, 
WITH tL aaa a 


. ae 1.00 
Robinson, DEVELOPMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE IN MINNESOTA......... 1.50 


a, MINNESOTA PUBLIC UTILITY 
-25 


wenson and , COMPOSITION AND 
STRUCTURE. )F THE LUDUS COV. 
ere -50 


NTR 
Frankforter and Frary, EQUILIBRIA IN 
SYSTEMS CONTAINING ALCOHOL, 
-50 
-50 


Frankforter and Kritchevsky, 
OF CATALYSIS, Pt. |............... 
SPREAD OF TUBERCULOSIS 
is. basasbscounibenens 





CONCRETE ROAD MAKING 
PROPERTIES OF MINNESOTA SAND 
AND GRAVEL 

Maney, SECONDARY AND OTHER 
PROBLEMS IN RIGID FRAMES.... 
Van gg IRON MINING IN MIN- 
ay Newton, CONCENTRATION — 

TS IN MESABI ORES 

and Newton, CONCENTRATION 
TESTS IN CUYUNA ORES.......... 


Orders and requests for complete lists of publica- 
tiens to be addressed 
LIBRARIAN 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


-25 
-25 
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Freshness, Originality 
Proportion and Practicality 


give an ‘‘atrmmosphere”’ to 


CLIPPINGER’S 


COMPOSITION and RHETORIC 


that makes it thoroughly alive, 
genuinely interesting and pro- 
ductive of extremely gratifying 
work on the part of the pupils. 








What Are We Fighting For 


9 


a 
Conscription and the Common People 


A terrific arraignment of modern British Statesmanship by an 
English author, appears in The Open Court Monthly Magazine 
for September—just out. To escape the British Censor this article 
was personally brought to America to find a publisher. 

The author is an Englishman of Scotch descent. He was intro- 
duced to the editor of the Open Court by one of the most prominent 
professors in the University of Chicago. 

This article is entitled Carlisle and the War. 
is published in the spirit of fair play. 

ALL NEWSSTANDS, or SENT ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
Yearly $1.00. Single Copy 10c. 


OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


The article 



































FIRST YEAR COURSE IN GENERAL SCIENCE 


By CLARA A. PEASE 


High School, Hartford, Conn. 


This text offers a concise but comprehensive view of science. It teaches 
first-year pupils the relation and interdependence of the commonly recog- 
nized sciences and prepares them for intelligent work in any science offered 
during their later years. A simple laboratory course closely connected with 
the text accompanies the book. 


With Manual .. 
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Without Manual 
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CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers 
NEW YORK, 432 Fourth Ave. CHICAGO, 323-325 E. 23d St. 




















Its material is unhackneyed and its 
theme assignments are definite and nu- 
merous. Teachers like its aids for theme 
correcting. 


Pablished less than three years ago, 
this book has been adopted by cities 
and towns in thirty-four of the forty- 
eight states. The State of Alabama has 
adopted this book for four years and 
the State of Tennessee for five years. 


For the four years of high school 
871 pages—lIllustrated—90 cents 


Let us send you an illustrated circular. 





SILVER, BURDETT &COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 











SPENCER FULLERTON BAIRD 


By WILLIAM H. DALL. Octavo, 19 illus., $3.50 
or Postage extra. 

The life of the great naturalist, the friend of 
Agassig and Audubon, the head of the Smithsonian 
Institution, the Organizer of the Fish Commission. 
With mueh interesting correspondence with eminent 
men of science and military leaders. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











E LON N NATION 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA |} THE, LONDON NATION 
Lists of publications in sciences, phi- | DEATH OF A NOBODY 


losophy, philology, history, economics, by JULES ROMAINS: 
will be sent upon request. | “An exquisite tour de force. 


The University of California Press | excitement hesitate to turn to it.” 























BERKELEY, CAL. | | B. W. HUEBSCH 





! 





Let no lover of intellectual 
$1.25 net 
PUBLISHER NEW YORK 











TWO ADDITIONS TO THE 


LAKE SERIES OF TEXTBOOKS 


FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
SCOTT’S ELEMENTARY LATIN 


A beginners’ book with an obvious advantage—short lesson unite—but more than this 
a plan and subject matter reflecting the extended experience of the author in teaching 
first year pupils. Cloth. Illustrated. 350 pages. $1.00 


PALMER & TAYLOR’S PLANE GEOMETRY 
A secondary text which is in thorough sympathy with present day methods in teach- 
ing this subject. Cloth. 284 pages. $0.80 
Write for detailed information on these new books and for our complete descriptive catalogue. 




















466 Fourth Ave. 


623 So. Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
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Timely Volumes of Interest to Thinking Readers 


b 
The People’s Government 
By DAVID JAYNE HILL, Former Ambassador to Germany. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25 net. 


A handbook on the relationship of the citizen to the State which will 
be of special interest to all students, librarians, business men, lawyers, 
teachers, and clergymen. Dr. Hill's standing as an authority on interna- 
tional law and diplomatic history is proverbial, and in this book he in- 
corporates much informing material that will go a long way toward the 
solution of many of the vexing problems now trying the leading men of 
the nation. 


Problems of Readjustment After the War 


By Seven Eminent American Specialist Authors. $1.00 net. 


After the war—what? In this book one of the greatest groups of 
American authorities which could be gathered together discusses the prob- 
able effects of the European War upon the United States and the ques- 
tions which we shall have to settle because of it. 


The World Crisis and Its Meaning 


By FELIX ADLER. $1.50 net. 


Primarily a work on social ethics giving the views of a great moral leader on the causes of the war 
and its effect upon civilization, the possibilities of international peace, the moral awakening of the wealthy, 
and the individual versus the state, etc. 


Marriage and Divorce 
By FELIX ADLER. $.75 net. 


Dr. Adler’s views on marriage, divorce, and the illusion and ideal of marriage, in which he shows how the 
divorce court may be avoided. 


Emma Darwin: A Century of Family Letters 


Bdited by her daughter, Henrietta Litchfield. Two volumes: INustrated. $5.00 net. 


The great scientist's early romance, domestic happiness, and religious difficulties described’ in hitherto 
unpublished volumes of correspondence. “One of the literary surprises of the year.”"—N. Y. Times. 


9 a 7 
New York’s Part in History 
By SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Chief of School Libraries Division, the ney of the State of New York. 
With eight halftone illustrations and many maps. $2.50 net. 


This is a genuinely interesting account of the distinguished work whith has been done within the 
State by some of New York's greatest citizens and shows the very important part of history which has 
been accomplished by the State of New York. 


A History of Latin Literature 


By MARCUS DIMSDALE, Professor, University of Cambridge, England. 12mo, cloth, $2.00 net. 


An illuminating history of Latin Literature, written to be of interest to the general reader and at the 
same time of studied accuracy for classroom use. Dr. Dimsdale has been for twenty-five years Classical 
Lecturer at Kings College, Cambridge, and his work bears the stamp of authority. 





In Press for Immediate Publication 


Introduction to the Study of Sociolo 


By EDWARD C. HAYES, Professor of Sociology in the University of Illinois. sy cloth, $2.50 net. 


This work discosses in detail the practical social problems of to-day and shows clearly how the individual personality 
is shaped by the society of the school, the play vant and the home, and how society is shaped by the co-operative endeavor 
of individuals: It is the only comprehensive work on sociology that leads up to and culminates in a treatment of the prob- 
lems of education from the sociological point of view. 


* 
Newspaper Editing 
By GRANT MILNOR HYDE, Author of “Newspaper Reporting and Cor- 
respondence.” i12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. 


A textbook on journalism for the assistance of young newspaper workers who are learn- 
ing the technique of their craft, ani for use in classes of editing and headline-writing 
in schools of journalism. Every phase of the subject is discussed in detail with a view 
te ite helpfulness and practical bearing upon the work of the novice in journalism 


Life Insurance 


By SOLOMON 8. HUEBNER, Professor of Insurance and Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. $2.00 net. 


A complete exposition of the principles of life insurance representing years of work by 
the author under the supervision of the National Association of Life Underwriters, Every 
phase of the subject is covered and much new material not usually found te be available 
to the general reader is included in the book 


Agricultural Commerce 


By GROVER G. HUEBNER, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Transportation 
and Commerce, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 12mo, cloth, $2.00 net. 


The book is intended for use as a textbook in schools of commerce and agriculteral 
colleges, and will be of great service to ali merchants connected with the various ex- 
changes; as wel! as to members of agricultural associations, and al) farmers who wish 
to make a study of the best methods of sale for their products, and the best way of 
odtaining fall market prices. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


























